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HE war in the English House of Commons has come to a 

satisfactory end. Mr. Plimsoll is a worthy man, who has 
raised himself from small beginnings by dint of industry and 
force, and like all untrained men who have hobbies, he sometimes 
rides his a little roughly. In this case, however, he had much 
justification. It seems not easy, at first, to imagine that the evil 
which he has made it his business to correct is widespread, in a 
country like England, which is so often sneering at others (and 
notably at the United States) for what it considers a national 
trait—the disregard of human life. But the statistics which Mr. 
Plimsoll has produced during his campaigns against the merchant 
ship-owners reveal a condition of things which is absolutely ap- 
palling. ‘The rotten vessels which are annually sent to sea, 
freighted heavily and manned with human lives, are to be num- 
bered by the thousands. Nor is ignorance of their condition to 
be pleaded by their owners. A system of fraud against the insur- 
ance companies has been organized and carried into effect. Un- 
seaworthy vessels are insured at the value of new ships and sent 
to sea with the hidden expectation that they will not return—a 
hope which is half the time fulfilled. Success in this infamous 
course has bred a feeling of security among the ship-owners which 
has led to the most barefaced disregard both of humanity and the 
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law. The recent trial of one of them brought to light a corre- 
spondence in which it was made evident that the writers had 
knowingly re-insured, loaded and sent to sea a rotten ship, which 
foundered, as they expected, with all on board ; and many simi- 
lar incidents seem to justify Mr. Plimsoll in his application, to the 
owners of such vessels, of the word ‘‘ villains.’’ Several years of 
what Mr. Wendell Phillips considers so valuable, and calls << agi- 
tation,’’ have enabled the enthusiastic Plimsoll to educate the pub- 
lic mind and arouse public sentiment to such a pitch that prompt 
action upon the subject has now become a necessity, and the 
decision of Mr. Disraeli to ignore the ‘‘ shipping bill’’ seems to 
demonstrate, says one of the least sentimental of English journals, 
that he is no longer fit to govern a people whose views he so little 
understands and whose wishes he so cavalierly disregards. But 
to Mr. Plimsoll this postponement was more than a governmental 
blunder ; it was more even than the postponement of a measure 
needed to save thousands of worthy lives; it was the triumph 
over him of his enemies, the ship-owners. This was too much for 
him to bear, and he broke out in a speech which almost frightened 
the House into an apoplexy. It has always been quite the thing, 
in the House of Commons, for the majority, sitting in rows with 
their hats on, to groan and shout, indulge in cat-calls and crowing, 
and continuous shouts of ‘‘ gabble, gabble,’’ whenever it became 
necessary, or agreeable, to drown the voice of an unpopular mem- 
ber or prevent the views of the majority from being heard ; but it 
is quite unprecedented for one of the latter to shake his fist at the 
government benches, hurl epithets at the majority, and describe 
gentlemen of the House as ‘‘ murderers’’ and ‘‘villains.’’ The 
House was, therefore, enraged at Mr. Plimsoll’s conduct, and 
spent the rest of the night in debating what to do about it. A 
few hours cooled the excitement, and wiser heads than Mr. Plim- 
soll’s or Mr. Disraeli’s patched up the thing. A compromise, 
which is a gain for Mr. Plimsoll’s side, has been the result, and 
the House may remain long enough in session to save the lives of 
thousands of English sailors, even at the risk of prolonging till 
after the 12th of August those of thousands of Scottish grouse. 
The incident is amusing enough as an illustration of the fact 
that scenes of disorder may take place at Westminster, as well as 
at Washington. In fact, the less that is said by any one of us 
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about our neighbor’s parliamentary behavior, the better. English 
and French journals have long sneered at the disorderly conduct 
of American Congresses, but the impartial. stranger can hardly 
go into the House of Commons without being struck by the want 
of decorum and the constant interruptions which greet an un- 
popular or awkward speaker—none of which he sees at Wash- 
ington —and the assembly at Versailles, from all accounts, 
resembles the quarrelling-room of an asylum for half-grown 
children, many of whom are insane, and all of whom are spoiled. 


Six hundred and fifty Mayors, Prefects, Syndics and other 
municipal things, must have made a gorgeous show at Guildhall, 
on the 29th of July. The United States had, we believe, no 
representative at the table, but the Mayor of Philadelphia (hav- 
ing very wisely reconsidered his first determination to represent 
the ‘‘ Centennial City’’ and its superiority in all things at the 
table of the Lord: Mayor of London) did what was far better and 
safer so far as the Centennial is concerned—sent a dispatch 
inviting the company to Philadelphia next year. Doubtless, Mr. 
Stokely would have been well and warmly received as the chief 
magistrate of Philadelphia and the chosen representative of a 
people anxious to exhibit itself to wondering mankind, but the 
gentleman, in whose congenial companionship he would have 
made the journey, would perhaps have illustrated, somewhat too 
vividly, certain features of our growth and progress during the 
century, which might as well be observed by foreigners next 
year when there may be other things for them to see. 


THE O’Connell demonstration was evidently mismanaged. In- 
stead of making the occasion one in which all Irishmen, Northern 
or Southern, Protestant or Catholic, could heartily join, those 
who took charge of it sought to narrow it into an ultramontane 
festival. O’Connell, of all men, was to be honored otherwise. He 
said, himself, that he would never take his politics from the Pope; 
nor did he ever. He loved all Ireland and lived for his whole 
country. He was a large man in all things; and to seize his hun- 
dredth birthday for a demonstration in which his patriotic Protest- 
ant countrymen could not join, was to do his memory and his 
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name injustice. And more than this it was a blunder, of the 
kind which Catholic politicians are apt to make. Half the time, 
in Protestant countries, the question of faith would never be 
thought of, in political matters, and still less frequently rise up to 
divide men or parties ; but it is astring upon which the ultramon- 
taneis always harping, and usually even in Catholic countries, with 
injury to himself and the cause he serves. In Dublin, on the 6th, 
the dissatisfaction culminated in disorder. The Fenian Amnesty 
Association and the Home Rulers, angered at their total exclu- 
sion from the proceedings, and perhaps, more Hibernico, secretly 
rejoicing at the fine chance for a row, insisted on seizing the head 
of the procession, and, finally, surrounding the O’Connell monu- 
ment, refused to let the Lord Mayor read the oration which Lord 
O’ Hagen had prepared. Dr. Isaac Butt, the Home Rule leader, 
was called out and made a speech, as did one or two others, and 
the rout of the officials was complete. In the evening at the ban- 
quet there was still more trouble. When a toast tothe ‘ Legisla- 
tive Independence of Ireland’’ was proposed, the announced 
speaker was not suffered to proceed, and when Dr. Butt was again 
called for, the lights were put out and the guests dispersed in con- 
fusion. It is much to be lamented that the occasion should have 
been marked by riot and disturbance. This is certainly not the 
right way to convince the world that Ireland is fit either for Home 
Rule, or Self Government. Even Legislative Independence would 
seem to be more than a people were fit for whose quarrels and 
feuds are so bitter and lasting. Unjust as have been many of the 
measures of the English government, it is such things as these 
that seem to justify them to the world, as with us the disorders in 
the South are made a constant excuse for Force Bills and other 
acts of dangerous tendency and doubtful constitutionality. 


THE whole world laments Hans Christian Andersen. Always 
a poet, whether he wrote in prose or verse, his exquisite writings 
have passed into the literature of every European tongue. He 
dwelt on the borders of Elfland, in close communion with the 
world of legends. To him its spirits were visible ; for his ear, 
at least, they had a tongue, and he delighted to be their chosen 
interpreter, and paint, with his powerful pencil, their shadowy 
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portraits. He seemed to combine the Northern with the Southern 
mind. No imagination ever painted the beauties of Fairy-land 
more charmingly than his, and no one wrote more sweetly of 
sunny Italy than did this man, born and brought up beneath the 
cloudy Danish sky. His heart was cheerful and his writings 
healthful and harmonious. There was nothing morbid about him, 
and even his melancholy was of the cheerful, autumnal kind. He 
was a warm-hearted, genial man,. as his books reveal,—one who 
loved his fellows ; and his name, among those of the story tellers 
who have blessed the earth and won the affection of mankind, 
leads all the rest. 


Wuat a different character was that of him who died, about the 
same time, in Eastern Tennessee! A rough, hard man, utterly 
without imagination, to whom life was a severe struggle with ad- 
versity, and success to be won in spite of fate, Andrew Johnson 
was a remarkable product of the conditions out of which he grew. 
He had no tact and little judgment, but an innate honesty kept 
him generally in the right direction, and served, like a woman’s 
instinct, to supply the lack of higher powers. His will amounted 
to obstinacy, but none could doubt that he was sincere. He 
was a contradiction and never did what was expected of him. 
Even his death took all men by surprise. The stormy period 
during which he sat in the Presidential chair had brought out 
many of the worst features of his character and developed his 
weaknesses, but his honest pluck had won back for him in the past 
six years much of the regard which he once seemed to have for- 
feited forever. He was fortunate in the period of his death. 
There was every chance that he would have done no great things 
in the Senate, but many little ones, and he was still in the flush 
of that popularity which the mere strangeness of his reappearance 
in public life, and perhaps the secret feeling that seven years ago 
they had “‘ overdone the thing,’’ had awakened among his fickle 
countrymen. His history was a romance, and it was complete ; 
it was time for him at last to find shelter from so many storms 
and rest after so much labor. 


TuE failure of Duncan, Sherman & Co. has not unsettled credit, 
as many wise men feared at first it would. After three days of 
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excitement, things went on just the same as ever, and no ripple 
marked the spot where the great ship had gone down. To the 
world in general the failure was a surprise. The firm’s name has 
stood very high, and there was at the outset, when the news first 
spread abroad, that despairing feeling expressed in the question, 
‘* whom can we trust now-a-days ?’’ This was the chief danger 
to be feared—the undermining of confidence, that ‘ plant of 
slow growth ;’’ but it seems that for some years the credit of 
Duncan, Sherman & Co. has been thought doubtful by many 
shrewd and careful men. The fall of the house is the same story 
told over again for the nine hundred and ninety-ninth time :—A 
house well founded, which might have made a fortune in banking 
by steadily confining itself to a legitimate business, and remaining 
contented to grow rich slowly, fallen to pieces from disastrous 
speculations in the effort to make money fast. These are the 
spectacles which make one doubt whether there is for nine-tenths 
of mankind such a thing as teaching by examples. 


THE past thirty days have brought about a complete change in 
the weather, and the drought has given place to heavy and con- 
tinued rains. The recurrence of the floods which have again for 
the hundredth time devastated the valley of the Ohio and those of 
its tributaries, and caused the Mississippi once more to prove the 
insufficiency of its levees, renews the discussion of the question 
whether engineering can do anything to avert or mitigate such 
disasters. The bed of the Mississippi might be relieved by the 
formation of artificial lakes, but skillful engineers have pronounced 
the opinion that nothing but many artificial mouths can be of 
much service in the case of floods. The problem is in fact new 
and unsolved ; for the country which the Mississippi and its feed- 
ers drains is so extensive, that the rules which apply to other 
rivers are at fault with regard to it. But, at the same time, it is 
equally certain that something ought to be done. 


GENERAL Grant’s Commission of Inquiry as to the Indian 
frauds, might take a lesson from the first report of that which 
Governor Tilden appointed last spring to investigate those in the 
Canal Department. Mr. Bigelow and his associates have no hesi- 
tation in telling frankly what they have found out. They call a 
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spade a spade, and a fraud a fraud ; nor do they hesitate to put 
the blame where it belongs. The Indian Commissioners appointed 
by the President, or to speak more correctly, by the Secretary of 
the Interior, have reached Cheyenne. It is reported that upon the 
arrival of the Commissioners at that cheerful place, Dr. Saville, 
the implicated agent, ‘‘ took Gen. Fletcher aside, and, after en- 
deavoring to learn from him the scope of the investigation, offered 
his assistance to the gentlemen’ in their investigations.’’ The 
Doctor is evidently a frank and open-hearted man, less cautious, 
perhaps, than the Secretary and Chief Commissioner, who, 
according to Prof. Marsh, sought first to find out what he knew, 
and desired to have examined, before they offered their valuable 
aid to further his inquiries. 

But Saville is on his native heath and has much at stake. Such 
experienced public servants as he are not likely, in these times, to 
come to grief through indiscreetly helping investigating commit- 
tees. General Grant’s course all through these matters has been a 
curious one. He started with an effort, doubtless sincere, to re- 
form the Indian Department. His appointees were excellent men. 
And yet when they resigned in a body because, as they said, the 
Secretary of the Interior not only failed to recommend the changes 
they desired and the legislation they thought necessary, but was 
inthe habit of awarding contracts to the persons to whom the 
Commissioners refused them, and believed to be dishonest, the 
President let them all go and retained the Secretary. From 
that time to this things have been growing worse, and fraud 
in the Indian agencies more flagrant. Professor Marsh’s 
conduct has been admirable. He has not sought the quar- 
rel or desired the contest. To him it is especially trying be- 
cause he will make enemies of the agents and others, whom he 
must always depend upon to help him in his search for spoils; but 
he has honorably fulfilled a promise made to the Indians, and 
“being in,” he is soconducting himself, as Polonius advises, that 
the other side ‘* may beware’ of him. It is a source of satisfaction 
that, in this case, the officials who are implicated are confronted 
by one who has nothing to gain from them and cannot be fright- 
ened into silence—who does not care a straw whether they remain 
in office or go out of it, but simply that the truth be made patent 
and the right be done. They have not been accustomed to this 
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kind of antagonist. Of course it would be unjust to Mr. Delano 
and the Rev. Mr. Smith to pass judgment upon them before the 
verdict, and it may very properly be wished that they will be en. 
abled to clear their skirts of any connection with the frauds which 
have disgraced the service, for their conviction will be a national 
mortification, It might have been a national disgrace if, as has 
been usual in previous administrations, the public sentiment had 
had anything to do with their appointment ; for a Secretary of 
the Interior convicted of fraud is worse than an Attorney General 
suspected, or a Secretary of the Treasury laughed out of office 
for incompetency. President Grant, however, alone, is respon- 
sible for the members of his cabinet. No public sentiment sug- 
gested their names, for until the appointment of the majority it 
had never heard them. His, therefore, is the responsibility, if 
they prove unworthy, and, when any one of them is acquitted of 
incapacity or dishonesty, his be the glory, too. 


Tue Centennial Exposition has now progressed so far that one 
may see its whole proportions and judge for himself of its pros- 
pects for success. The Maig Building is now half done—the Ma- 
chinery Hall will be completed by October, the Horticultural 
and Agricultural Halls soon after, and the Permanent Building 
by the first of January. In the park around the main structures 
several States will erect pavilions, the General Government a 
building, England a large cottage of brick and wood, Japan a 
village, Egypt a street in imitation of one in Cairo, Switzerland 
a chalet, and so forth. On the whole, there will be seventy-five 
acres under roof. It is only three years since the Centennial pro- 
ject took shape. Less than a year ago the buildings had not been 
begun, the plans for the Art Gallery having been drawn after July 
1st, 1874. During thirty-six or forty months the gigantic scheme 
has been organized, nearly six millions of dollars have been col- 
lected, and the structures more than half finished. There can be 
now no doubt that had the times remained as they were in 1872-3, 
more than enough money could have been speedily raised ; but the 
accomplishment of so much, in the face of the panic and the 
hard times, is remarkable. The extent of the undertaking may 
be measured not only by the seventy-five acres of buildings and 
the 450 acres of park, but also by the fact that the average dis- 
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tance between the buildings will be 550 feet, and the railroad track 
inside the grounds three miles and a half in length. Everything 
that can be done to make the exhibition a success is being done. 
The railroads which converge from all points of the compass will 
have depots close to the entrances of the grounds. Once in the 
the city, the stranger who does not alight directly at the exhibi- 
tion will find ten lines of horse cars and four steam roads, by 
means of which nearly seventy-five thousand people an hour can 
be carried to or from the grounds, and the innumerable steam- 
boats upon the Schuylkill can add greatly to that number. The 
accommodation of strangers, so long a debated question, will be 
satisfactorily arranged, and the city promises to turn itself into a 
huge dormitory forthe nonce. The thousands of small houses in 
the neighborhood of the exhibition and in the suburbs will be- 
come colonies for the numerous hotels ; and the huge caravanserai, 
that is soon to be built on Elm Avenue opposite the exhibition, 
will accommodate three thousand lodgers. On the whole, no 
stone is left unturned, and it is to be regretted that the municipal 
government is not in the hands of those who have either the breadth 
of view or the honesty of character or purpose to prepare Phila- 
delphia herself to receive the visiting world in fitting dress. Our 
streets are badly paved and drained, our reservoirs unfinished, and 
a thousand things that might and ought to have been done are left 
unattempted. But whatever the Centennial may do to teach for- 
eigners what we are, it will, let us hope, instruct us in many 
things; and, perhaps, if we cannot have a reconstruction and puri- 
fication of our city government before the Centennial we may 
have it afterwards. 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS.—II. 
THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM OF TEACHING LANGUAGES. 


FTER Lancaster, the next English theorist deserving atten- 
tion is Mr. James Hamilton, author or reviser of what is 
known as the Hamiltonian method of teaching foreign languages. 
In his case also the English tendency to spend one’s strength on 
the mere details of educational method—a tendency already 
illustrated by Milton and Locke—is very marked. 

The arguments by which he would prove interlineal translations 
the best books for learning a language, seem to us to rest on a 
very shallow physiological basis. The object of teaching at 
language is not merely that the student may know the language 
and be able to read books written in it. It is also to impart a 
certain discipline to the judgment in the selection of the most 
probable sense of each single word and of the whole passage 
before him. The Hamiltonian method robs the student of all 
such discipline. And even as regards the lesser end—the bare 
knowledge of the language—we all know how much longer a piece 
of knowledge which has been gained with difficulty clings to the 
mind, than where it was obtained without any special outlay of 
mental energy. 

Translations like those that Hamilton proposed have their 
places in education. Where the student is reading a book by the 
ordinary method, he will find it very useful to take up an inter- 
linear and literal translation of some other book of the same 
general character, and reading it freely and quickly. The present 
writer found this of great use, and has recommended it to others, 
who have used it with equal profit. But nothing can supersede 
the good old method of grammar and dictionary, by which all 
good scholars were, and ever will be grounded.—Eb. 

The Edinburgh Review, in speaking of the Hamiltonian plan 
of teaching languages by literal interlineal translations, says: 

‘¢ Whether Mr. Hamilton is or is not the inventor of the system 
which bears his name, and what his claims to originality may be, 
are questions of second-rate importance. That man who is so 
deeply impressed with the importance of a discovery that he will 
take no denial, but at the risk of fortune and fame pushes through 
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all opposition, determined it shall not perish for want of a trial, 
and makes it a success, is entitled to the credit of having appre- 
ciated its value and made it his own. 

“If the system is just, it is sad trifling to deny Mr. Hamilton’s 
claim to originality, by stating that Locke recommended inter- 
linear translations, or that others advised the same thing a cen- 
tury earlier. They have all said it so feebly, that their observa- 
tions have passed sud silentio, and if Mr. Hamilton succeeds in 
being heard and followed, to him be the glory—because from him 
have proceeded the utility and the advantage. One of the first 
principles of Mr. Hamilton is to introduce very strict literal inter- 
linear translations as aids to lexicons and dictionaries, and to 
make such use of these translations that the lexicon and diction- 

will be for a long time little required. 

“A literal translation, or any translation of a school book, is 
[June, 1826] a contraband article in English schools, which a 
school-master would instantly seize. They are justly objected to 
when they are paraphrases and not translations. It is impossible 
from a paraphrase, or a very loose translation, to make any useful 
progress—they retard rather than accelerate a knowledge of the 
language to be acquired, and are the principal causes of the dis- 
credit into which translations have been brought, as instruments 
of education.”’ 


Translations on the Hamiltonian system must not be confounded 
with translations made according to Locke, Clarke, Sterling, or 
even according to French writers, who have made what have been, 
and are yet sometimes, called /#era/ and interlineal translations. 
The latter are interlineal, but not literal. ‘‘ These,’’ says Hamil- 
ton, “that I have published are only and truly literal; that is to 
say, that every word is in English by a corresponding part of 
speech, that the grammatical analysis is never departed from ; 
that the case of every noun, pronoun, adjective or participle, and 
the mood, tense, or person of every verb, are accurately pointed 
out by appropriate and unchanging signs, so that a grammarian 
hot understanding one word of Italian would, on reading any 
part of the translation, be able to parse it.’’ In the translations 
above alluded to an attempt is made to preserve the correctness 
of the language into which the different works are translated, but 
the desiré to conciliate the correctness with a literal translation 
has only produced a barbarous and uncouth idiom, while it de- 
ceives the unlearned pupil by a false and incorrect translation. 
Such translation may give an idea of what is in the book translated, 
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but will not assist, or at least very little, in enabling the pupil to 
make out the exact meaning of each word, which is the chief ob. 
ject of the Hamiltonian translation. The reader will understand 
this better by an illustration. A gentleman has lately given an 
interlinear translation of Juvenal, beginning with the words sem- 
per ego, which he joins and translates, ‘‘ shall I always be.’”’ In 
the Latin words there is nothing about ‘‘shall be.’’ The whole 
translation is on the’same plan, not one line, or, we may say, there 
is scarcely one word on which the pupil can rely as the exact 
equivalent in English of the Latin word above it. 

As the object of the author has been that the pupil should know 
every word, he has uniformly given it one precise meaning which 
it has in our language, sacrificing everywhere the beauty, the 
idiom and the correctness of the English language to the original, 
in order to show the idiom, phraseology and picture of that origi- 
nal as in a glass. So far is this carried, that when the English 
language can express the precise meaning of the Italian phrase 
only by a barbarism, this barbarism is employed without scruple, 
as thus: 

E la luce splende tra le tenebre e 
And the light shines among the darknesses and 
le tenebre hanno nonammessa la 

the darknesses have not admitted her 

‘‘Here the word fenedre being plural, if you translate it dark- 
ness, you not only give a false translation of the word itself, 
which is used by the Italians in the plural number, but what is 
much more important, you lead the pupil into an error about its 
government, its being the nominative case to hanno, which is the 
third person plural; and it is therefore not translated darkness, but 
darknesses.”’ ’ 

‘«The recurrence to a translation,’’ says the Edinburgh Review, 
‘*is treated in our schools as a species of imbecility or meanness; 
just as if there was any other dignity here than w#//ity, any other 
object in learning languages than to turn something you do not 
understand into something you do understand ; as if that was not the 
best method which effected the object in the shortest and simplest 
manner. We wish to compare the plan of finding the English 
word, in such a literal translation as the Hamiltonian, to that of 
finding it in dictionaries, or of taking the grammar at an advanced 
period of knowledge in the language, rather than at the beginning. 

‘Every one will admit that of all disgusting labors of life, 
the labor of lexicon and dictionary is the most intolerable. Nor 
is there a greater object of compassion than a fine boy, full of 
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animal spirits, set down on a bright, sunny day, with a heap of 
unknown words before him, to be turned into English before 
supper, by the help of a ponderous dictionary alone. The object 
of looking into a dictionary can only be to exchange an unknown 
sound for one that is known. Now, it seems indisputable, that 
the sooner this exchange is made the better. The greater number 
of such exchanges which can be made in a given time, the greater 
is the progress—the more abundant the copia verborum obtained 
by the scholar. The loss of time in the merely mechanical part 
of the old plan in finding the word is immense: we say nothing 
at present of the time employed in thinking of the meaning 
of the word when he has found it. 

‘‘In trying to find the word, we will suppose, after running his 
finger down many columns, and after many sighs and groans, at 
last the word is found. We presume the little fellow, working in 
the true orthodox manner, without any translation, he is in pur- 
suit of the word ‘ Ballo,’ and after a long chase seizes it as greed- 
ily as a bailiff seizes a fugitive he is pursuing. But alas! the 
vanity of human wishes! the never sufficiently to be pitied strip- 
ling has scarcely congratulated himself upon his success when he 
finds that Bad/o, in the lexicon, has seventeen different words 
given, out of which he has to select but one as the meaning he 
needs. 

‘The interlineal, literal translation, of course, spares the trou- 
ble and time of this mechanical labor. Immediately under the 
foreign word is placed the English word. The unknown sound 
is instantly changed for one that is known, and so painful is this 
labor to many boys that it forms an insuperable obstacle to their 
progress. Words in their origin have a natural or primary sense. 
The accidental association of the people who use it afterwards 
gives a great number of secondary meanings. In some words, 
the primary meaning is very common and the secondary rare. In 
other instances it is just the reverse. The common and most pro- 
bable meanings are in the Hamilton method insensibly, but surely, 
fixed in the mind. Another recommendation we have not men- 
tioned in the Hamiltonian system is that it can be combined, and 
is constantly combined with the system of Lancaster. The key 
with the literal translation is sufficient for those who have no ac- 
cess to classes or schools, but ina Hamiltonian school, during the 
lesson, it is not left to the option of the child to trust to the key 
alone. The master stands in the middle, translates accurately 
and literally the whole verse, and then asks the boys the English 
of separate words, or challenges them to join the words to- 
gether as he has done. A perpetual attention and activity is thus 
kept up. The master, or a scholar (turned into a temporary Lan- 
casterian master), acts as a living lexicon ; and if the thing is well 
done, it is a lively and animating lexicon. How is it possible to 
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compare this with the solitary wretchedness of a poor lad of the 
desk and dictionary, suffocated with the nonsense of grammarians, 
overwhelmed with every species of difficulty disproportionate to 
his age, and driven by despair to peg-tops or marbles ? 

“In teaching on the united basis of the Lancasterian and Hamil- 
tonian principles, the number in a class is of little moment, it 
being as easy to teach a greater as a smaller one, bringing them 
all to the language itself, by the master reciting with a loud, 
articulate voice, the first verse of John thus: J» in, principio be- 
ginning, verdum word, erat was, apud at, Deum God, e¢ and, 
verbum word, erat was, Deus God. Having recited the verse 
once or twice himself, it is then recited precisely in the same 
manner by any one in the class whom he may judge most capable, 
the person copying his intonations as much as possible. Then 
the second verse is given in the same way, and at the seventh les- 
son it is found that the class can translate without the assistance 
of the teacher, except for occasional correction. It cannot be too 
deeply impressed on the mind of the pupil, says Hamilton, that a 
perfect knowledge of every word of the first sections is most im- 
portant to the ease and comfort of his future progress.”’ 

The real way of learning a dead language is to imitate as much 
as possible the method in which a living language is taught, 
When do we ever find a well-educated Englishman or Frenchman 
embarrassed by an ignorance of the grammar of their respective 
languages? They first learn it practically and unerringly, and 
then if they choose may look back and smile at the idea of having 
proceeded by a number of rules without knowing one of them by 
heart, or being conscious that they had any rule at all. Thus in 
the Hamilton method a great deal of grammar impresses itself on 
the mind, as it does in the vernacular tongue, without any rule at 
all and merely by habit, comprehending more words and phrases 
than by the old system. Many rules of grammar thus become in- 
sensibly but firmly fixed upon the mind of the pupil. We are far 
from saying that the grammar thus acquired will be sufficiently 
accurate for a first-rate Latin and Greek scholar, but there is no 
reason that a pupil educated in this system may not carry the 
study of grammar to minuteness and accuracy. The only differ- 
ence is that he begins grammar as a study after he has made con- 
siderable progress in the language and not before—a very important 
feature of the Hamiltonian system, and a very great improvement 
in the education of children. 

Let us hear what Locke says on this subject: ‘‘If grammar 
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ought to be taught at any time, it must be to one that can speak 
the language already ; how else can he be taught the grammar of 
it? When any one finds in himself a necessity or a disposition to 
study any foreign language to the bottom and to be nicely exact 
in the knowledge of it, it will be time enough to take a grammati- 
cal survey of it. If his use of it be only to understand some 
books written in it, without a critical knowledge of the tongue 
itself, reading alone will attain that end, without charging his 
mind with the multiplied rules and intricacies of grammar.”’ 

The Morning Chronicle, for November 6, 1825, contains the 
Report of a Committee on the System of Hamilton, from which 
we make an extract: 


‘‘An examination on the Hamiltonian system was held by sev- 
eral distinguished individuals, with a view to ascertain its efficacy 
in communicating a knowledge of languages. There were eight 
lads between twelve and fourteen—the children of poor people— 
who when they were first placed under Mr. Hamilton possessed no 
other instruction than common reading and writing. They were 
obtained from a common country school, through the interposi- 
tion of a Member of Parliament who takes an active part in pro- 
moting charity schools throughout the country, and the choice 
was determined by the consent of their parents, and not by the 
cleverness of the boys. 

‘“‘They have been learning Latin, French, and latterly Italian. 
They first read different portions of the Gospel of St. John in Latin, 
and of Czsar’s Commentaries, selected by the visitors. The trans- 
lation was executed with an ease which it would be vain to expect 
in any of the boys who attend our common schools, even after the 
attendance of three or four years, and proved that the principle of 
exciting the attention of the boys to the utmost during the process 
by which the meaning of words is fixed in their memory had given 
them a great familiarity with so much of the language as is con- 
tained in the books alluded to. Their knowledge of parts of 
speech was respectable, but not so remarkable, as the Hamiltonian 
system follows the natural mode of acquiring languages, and only 
employs boys in analyzing when they have attained a certain 
familiarity with any language. The same experiments were re- 
peated in French and Italian with the same success, and upon 
the whole we cannot but think the success has been complete. It 
is impossible to conceive a more important mode of putting any 
system to the test than to make such an experiment on the child- 
ren of our peasantry. They were purposely selected by a gentle- 
man who defrayed the expense, and who had the strongest desire 
to put strictly to the test the efficacy of the Hamiltonian system. 
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The experiment was begun the middle of May, 1825, and con- 
cluded on the same date of November, in the same year, exactly 
six months after. 

«In fine, we are strongly persuaded that the time being given, 
this system will make better scholars ; and the degree of scholar- 
ship being given, a much shorter time will be needed. If there 
is any truth in this, it will make Mr. Hamilton one of the most 
useful men of the age; for if there is anything which fills reflect- 
ing men with melancholy and regret, it is the waste of mortal 
time, parental money and juvenile happiness, in the present 
method of studying Latin and Greek.’’ 


The Lancastrian and Hamiltonian systems are presented by 
the writer as ‘‘ Educational Experiments’’ by their advocates, 
based upon their respective theories. More details of the “Ham- 
iltonian plan of teaching foreign languages’? might have been 
given from the pamphlet issued for circulation, including a large 
portion of the article from the Zaindurgh Review of June, 1826, 
on Hamilton’s publications, intermingled with quotations from 
Locke and statements written by himself. 

Enough, however, has been copied to show the advantage of so 
readily acquiring a copious vocabulary of the Greek and Latin 
words, and particles which form so large an addition to the 
English language. Even if the plan should be pursued no further, 
it will facilitate the knowledge of our own tongue in giving a 
more accurate idea of the meaning of its words by ‘‘ ascertaining 
the true and radical signification of words derived from foreign 
languages.’’ 








A REVIEW OF THE FOSSIL FLORA OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 
ROM the carboniferous period, there is in this country an 
immense interruption in the succession of the geological for- 
mations, and consequently a corresponding blank in that of the 
geological floras. ‘The American Permian, mostly represented by 
magnesian limestone, has till now contributed to paleontology 
but few specimens of Ca/amites only. In Europe the flora of this 
period, known especially by an admirable work of Géppert, is 
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composed of ferns and Equisetacez, with very few Lycopodiacee 
and many conifers of peculiar type; the Volsia, Valchia, 
Ullmannia, etc.; types limited to this formation only, without 
known precursors and successors. It has however a dozen species 
of conifers, known by the texture of the fossilized trunks, and refer- 
able to that genus of Araucaroxylon to which belong the fossil 
trunks of our Devonian. ; 

We have seen that some species of the carboniferous ferns 
ascend in Europe to the Permian. Even the American species of 
some localities, (some of those, for example, represented in the 
concretions of Major Creek, Illinois) have a facies which appears 
to Schimper so evidently Permian, that he is disposed to refer 
them to this formation. ‘These concretions, however, like the 
coal strata with which they are connected, are in our lower car- 
boniferous. They overlay at Morris the sub-carboniferous lime- 
stone, and at Colchester are separated from the millstone grit by 
only a few feet of strata, and, besides, the connection of these 
plants in the same strata with an abundance of remains of Lef/- 
dodendron and their fruits, large species of A/ethofteris, etc., is 
sufficient evidence of their age. 

The flora of the Trias is apparently not represented in the 
North American Geology. The deposits of coal near Richmond, 
Virginia, and in North Carolina, have been referred to this period, 
but from the character of the fossil plants, they appear to be 
related rather to the lowest member of the great Jurassic period— 
the Triasso-Jurassic or Rhetic of the European geologists. 
These plants represent a few species of Equisetum and a large 
number of ferns, wherein the genera Pecopteris and Sphenopteris 
are scantily represented. One of the most remarkable types is 
that of Clathropteris, a fern with large runcinate leaves, whose 
form and areolation in broad square areas bear some likeness to 
leaves of Dicotyledonous plants. The essential components of 
the coal, however, as indicated by the fossil remains, are Cycade ; 
Podozamites, Pterophyllum especially, and conifers of a peculiar 
group of the firs. This fossil flora is not satisfactorily known, 
its characters appear blended with those of the Triassic, where 
begins the reign of the Gymnosperms, which continued on 
through the whole Jurassic period. 


These are the dark ages of the vegetable world. In the North 
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American Continent, not a single plant is known as yet from the 
Jurassic, which, in its subdivisions,—Lias, Oolith, Corallien and 
Wealden—is represented in some parts of Europe by many thous- 
ands of feet of measures. Even in Europe the vegetation of this 
period is comparatively little known. Scarcely five hundred 
species of plants have been as yet recognized from the whole of 
its divisions. Of these, sixteen per cent. are referable to Alge 
or marine plants; four to Equisetacez, forty-one to ferns, and 
forty-five per cent. to Gymnosperms; twenty-nine per cent. are 
Cycade, and the balance, twelve per cent., conifers. A few 
monocotyledons of uncertain relations, mostly Yuccacites, with 
two species of Chara, are described from the upper stages of this 
formation. Of course we do not know what riches of vegetable 
remains this long period may keep in reserve for the study of 
future paleontologists. It is however fair to presume that the 
essential characters of its flora are known already, and that, 
indeed, it is essentially composed, for the land vegetation, of 
Acrogens, and especially of Gymnosperms. Till the cretaceous 
period, no traces of Dicetyledonous plants have been recognized. 
This brings us to the examination of a number of fossil plants 
recently discovered by Dr. F. V. Hayden in his geological 
explorations of the Western Territories, a discovery which has 
justly excited a great interest among all the paleontologists of this 
age. These plants represent the cretaceous flora of the Dakota 
group. 

This formation, covering a wide area along the Missouri and 
Platte rivers, and in Kansas, Nebraska and Minnesota, extends 
from Texas to the northern limits of the United States in a width 
of seventy to one hundred miles, and probably passes farther 
north into the English North-American possessions, even per- 
haps to Greenland. Along a portion of its eastern border, as in 
Kansas, it overlies immediately, without any kind of transitional 
strata, the Permian limestone ; while near the base of the Rocky 
Mountains it rests directly on rocks containing Jurassic fossils ; 
and, therefore, as its animal fossils are all cretaceous, it represents 
as yet the lowest American cretaceous. By the relation of some 
of its fossil remains, however, its synchronism seems to be with 
the middle cretaceous of Europe.. In this formation, generally 
of reddish ferruginous-sandy shale, vegetable remains are, if not 
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in profusion, at least tolerably abundant, and especially in a fine 
state of preservation. They are mostly leaves, with a few fossils 
and a few stems, from which the relation of generic types at 
least, if not of species, is ascertainable. This cretaceous flora, 
now known by more than one hundred species, has not pre- 
served any of the antecedent types, not even of those of the 
Jurassic, the immediately preceding age. The ferns and the 
conifers are few, and all represent new forms. One vegetable 
only is doubtfully referable to Cycadz; and what is the more 
remarkable, this flora mostly represents dicotyledonous plants, 
especially the types of the essential genera into which our pres- 
ent arborescent vegetation is distributed. From the lower creta- 
ceous of Europe no dicotyledonous plant has been described up 
to the present time; one only has been recently recognized by 
Heer in the old cretaceous of Greenland, where the flora has still 
great affinity with that of the Jurassic, especially by a preponder- 
ance of Cycadz. It is therefore clear that the discovery of a 
group of plants manifesting characters related to those of our 
present flora and found in connection with a formation referable 
by its animal remains and its geological station to the old creta- 
ceous, should be of great interest to science. 

The monography of the fossil plants published in the reports of 
Dr. Hayden,’ describes five species of ferns, one doubtful Cycad, 
six conifers, three monocotyledonous, and the balance all dicoty- 
ledonous, representing genera distributed in all the divisions of 
the present vegetable scale: the Apetalous, Gamopetalous and 
Polypetalous. It is natural to suppose that the limitation of 
species represented merely by leaves can not be very precise and 
accurate. But the value of the species has not to be considered 
for the relation of this cretaceous flora; only the typical forms char- 
acterizing genera, which may be recognized easily, even by those 
who are scarcely acquainted with botany. The leaves of the Beach, 
for example, those of the Platan or Buttonwood, of the Tulip tree, 
the Sweet Gum, the Poplar, the Magnolia, the Walnut, even those o1 
some sections of our oaks, like that of the Chestnut Oak, positively 
identify the genera which they represent. The table of the general 
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to which the forms of the cretaceous leaves are referable, has among 
others: Liguidambar, Populus, Salix, Betula, Myrica, Celtis, 
Quercus, Ficus, Platanus, Laurus, Sassafras, Diospyros, Azalea, 
Magnolia, Liriodendron, Menispermum, Negundo or Acer, Paliurus, 
Rhus or Juglans, Prunus. From this list, seventeen of the genera 
are those to which belong the species of trees and shrubs which 
have at the present time the more general and the widest range 
of distribution. Indeed, most of the genera of the arborescent 
North American flora are represented in the cretaceous by analo- 
gous types, with the exception of those which are characterized 
by serrate, denticulate or crenate leaves, like Z7/ia, Aesculus, the 
serrate Rosacee, Hamamelis, Fraxinus, the Urticinee, like Planera 
Ulmus, and of the Amentacee, Betula, Alnus, Carpinus, Corylus, 
Carya, etc., all with serrate or dentate leaves. The more appre- 
ciable and general characters of the cretaceous leaves are a 
generally thick coriaceous substance and the integrity of the 
borders. From this it is possible to derive some reliable con- 
clusions in regard to the origin of the more marked types of the 
North American arborescent flora; and, by correlation, to recog- 
nize the climatic circumstances governing the flora of the Creta- 
ceous Dakota Group, as identical, for the temperature, at least, 
with those of the North United States at the present time. 

The Dakota group is overlaid in the west and to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains by more than two thousand feet of meas- 
ure, marine formations only, characterized as cretaceous by an 
abundance of animal remains. The upper member is composed 
of heavy beds of black shale, with species of Znoceramus, Baculites, 
Ammonites, Belemnites, etc. To this are superposed the lowest 
strata of the great Lignitic, a series of layers of sandstone and of 
clay shale, with remains of marine plants, well-preserved Fucoids, 
and minute fragments of land plants. Over this big sandstone» 
as it has been generally called, are the productive lignitic mea- 
sures, whose distribution in beds of coal, having underlying 
clays and overlying shales, generally holding in their composi- 
tion a profusion of fossil land plants, with intermediate beds of 
sandstone, etc., is remarkably similar to that of the carbonifer- 
ous measures. The comparison of these coal formations of differ- 
ent periods is remarkably interesting ; but the present sketch has 
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to be limited to the consideration of the essential characters of 
the American geological floras only. 

From a theoretical point of View, it would seem rational to 
suppose that in ascending higher in the series of the geological 
formations, and in coming nearer to the present epoch, we should 
find a constantly and gradually more distinct relation between 
the ancient floras and that of our time, and that, therefore, the 
plants of the lower Lignitic, though intimately allied to those of 
the cretaceous, should still bear a closer relation to those of the 
present North American flora than do the cretaceous leaves. This 
is, however, not the case. The lower lignitic flora has not a 
single species identical with any of the cretaceous, and even very 
few have a distinct relation to them. Its more essential charac- 
ter is marked by the presence of Palms, whose remains, especially 
those species of Sabal, are in profusion, though appearing here 
as the first representatives of this family, at least in the geologi- 
cal ages of this continent. As seen by some of their trunks and 
leaves, they are of great size, and in such a proportion that at 
some localities, as at Golden City, Colorado Territory, they 
seem to have composed one-fourth of the vegetation of that time. 
They are, moreover, present in the whole extent of the lower 
Lignitic, specimens of their leaves having been collected from 
Placiere Mountain, in New Mexico, to Fort Union, on the Mis- 
souri river, or from 36° to 49° of latitude. In the lower Lignitic, 
and in connection with the Palms, are leaves of Ficus, Cin- 
namomum, Magnolia, Myrica, Quercus, Platanus, Diospyros, 
Rhamnus, Viburnum, etc., rather related by their forms to 
southern than to northern types. The preponderance of Palm 
remains indicates for this flora a climate different from that of the 
Dakota group. In considering the numerous and thick coal beds 
of the lignitic, it is evident that the atmosphere was, at this 
epoch, charged with a high degree of humidity, which, temper- 
ing the climate by diminishing the extremes of heat and cold, 
furnished the conditions of a different kind of vegetation. Cir- 
cumstances similar to those remarked at the carboniferous period 
are reproduced in the lignitic, where also extensive flats, wide 
surfaces of land slowly emerging from the sea, were for a long 
time under an atmosphere of fogs and vapors. The vegetation 
was then somewhat similar in its aspect to that of the swamps 
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along the gulf shores of the south; and thus, in comparing the 
flora of the Dakota group to that of the lower Lignitic, their 
general facies indicate about the same difference of temperature 
as is marked at the present time by the vegetation of Ohio as 
compared to that of southern Louisiana and Florida, where the 
Palm family is represented by Sabal and Chamaerops. The re- 
lation of the flora of the lower Lignitic with that of our-time is 
more distinctly marked by the Magnolias, which closely resemble 
living species, at least as to their leaves. ‘The Oaks are more 
numerous also. Among them appear the first type of the group 
of our Black and Red Oaks, with deeply lobed leaves, like those 
of Quercus lyrata, and Q. falcata. The Lignitic flora has, 
besides, species of Cornus, Vitis, Nelumbium, Sapindus, Zizyphus, 
well characterized Juglans, Glumacee like Arundo, Phragmites, 
Carex and a considerable number of large ferns; Woodwardia, 
Pieris, Lygodium, all genera represented now in the North 
American flora, and not in that of the Dakota group. The 
Maple (Acer) is not positively recognized in the lower Lignitic. 
Betula and Alnus are as indistinctly and sparingly represented as 
in the Cretaceous flora, for the leaves of the lignitic flora resem- 
ble those of the Dakota group by their generally thick coriaceous 
substance and entire borders. About two hundred species have 
been already described from the lower Lignitic of the Rocky 
‘Mountains and of the Mississippi. 

Considering the distribution of the plants and their relation, 
the tertiary formations of the Rocky Mountains have been divided 
in four sections. 1st, the Lower Lignitic, whose flora has been 
remarked upon, is referable to the Eocene. 2d, the Evanston 
Group, considered as Upper Eocene or Lower Miocene. 34, the 
Carbon Group, or Middle Miocene. 4th, Green River Group, or 
Upper Miocene. 

The flora of the second group is represented as yet by about go 
species, of which nearly one-third are identical with those of the 
lower stage. It has a number of fruits which have been considered 
as referable to Palm, but no leaves of Sabal or of other species of 
this family have been found with them. Therefore, the presence 
of Palms in these beds is still uncertain. The fossil plants of this 
section have, for the first time, a number of species with 
dentate and serrate leaves of Salix, Betula, Alnus, and Acer. 
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The general characters of the flora partake of both those of the 
first and third group. Its plants, however, should be more abund- 
antly collected and better known, before its geological station is 
definitely fixed. It may represent merely an upper member of 
the first group. The third group is especially known by the fossil 
plants which are found in abundance in the shale overlying the 
lignite beds of Carbon; they represent a flora mixed in its char- 
acters, and consequently of great interest. Its general facies is 
positively miocene, for of the 56 species which represent it, 18 
are identical with forms of the European miocene, and thirteen 
with those of the Arctic flora described from Alaska, Greenland 
and Spitzbergen. It has still, however, a few species that may be 
considered remnants of the lower Lignitic, and are not present in 
the Arctic miocene. Among others a Cinnamonum,a Ficus, a 
Smilax and a Rhamnus, the last two represented by large leaves. 
It unites, therefore, in its characters, miocene Arctic types with 
miocene types of middle Europe, and‘a few of those of the lower 
American lignitic, considered as sub-tropical. This reunion of 
types at the same point indicates the wide extent of the thermal 
zones during the miocene period, as well as the concordance of 
the floras with synchronous miocene formations over wide areas, 
even under distant degrees of latitude. It therefore disproves the 
idea of a succession in time of formations bearing identical char- 
acters, so far as their fossil remains are concerned, at least, and 
thus complicates, at least for this country, the question of the 
migration of species and of their derivation from a peculiar point. 

The flora of the Carbon Group has some of its species scarcely 
different from species of our present flora, which may be consid- 
ered as their offspring. Populus Jatior is represented now by 
P. Canadensis, P. monilifera, P. angulata, three closely allied 
species as variable and difficult to fix in their characters as is the 
miocene species. The North American species of Corylus are 
scarcely distinguishable from C. Macguarryi, very abundant in 
the miocene of Alaska and Greenland. Our Platanus occidentalis 
is amere modification of P. aceroides, as both Acer saccharinum 
and Acer dasycarpum are traceable with the same degree of evi- 
dence to Acer tribolatum. In the conifers we have at Carbon 
Sequoia Langsdorfit, closely allied to S. sempervirens, the most 
common arborescent species of California, and Zaxodium dubium, 
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with which 7. distichum, the bald Cypress of the southern swamps, 
is apparently identical. 

The fourth group referred to the upper Miocene, is distinct 
from the upper Lignitic, which it overlies in patches of moder- 
ate extent, and is impregnated with bitumen. It is a fresh-water 
formation, mostly of laminated calcareous clay shale, the result 
apparently of the periodical drainage of the shallow lakes and 
swamps. In places they hold a profusion of vegetable fragments, 
especially representing Conifers, with insects, feathers and scales 
of fishes. At some other localities they have no plants whatever, 
but instead, skeletons of small fishes in equal abundance. The 
flora of this group is related to that of the European Miocene in a 
less degree than the former. By its types, and essentially by its 
facies, it is more closely allied to that of North America at the 
present time. Its Conifers are referable to the genera Zaxodi- 
um in two species, Seguota in three; Zhuya, Glyptostrobus, Pinus 
and Ades. It has also a number of species of Myrica and Salix 
closely allied to living species; an Ampelopsis, a Staphylea, 
species of Ulmus, Planera, Ilex, Juglans, etc., all specifically re- 
lated to recent types. From the preponderance of Conifers and 
Shrubs, the climate of this epoch appears to have been somewhat 
colder than at the former period. 

In considering the distribution of the plants in the whole ter- 
tiary of the Rocky Mountains, there is evidence of a slow up- 
heaval of the land, of a comparative diminution of atmospheric 
humidity, and consequently of a lowering of the temperature. 
During the process of formation of this fourth group, the ground 
had become hilly, if not already mountainous or sub-alpine ; the 
land was a succession of valleys, hills and lakes ; the uplands 
covered with forests of Conifers, the swamps and the dales with 
shrubs, willows, wax-myrtles, numerous species of holly, sumac, 
etc. The Lignitic precedes in its formation the upheaval of the 
mountains, while the strata of the Green river group were depos- 
ited during the period of upheaval. The flora of the fourth 
group, known as yet by about eighty species, has only ten species 
common to the three former groups, and even six of these are so- 
called omnipresent species, or present in the whole thickness of 
the tertiary. It has, however, thirty-two of its species identical 
with species of the European upper Miocene, and none positively 
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identical with any living at our time. It cannot, therefore, be 
referred to the Pliocene age. 

This review should not be closed without a few remarks on the 
floras, too little known as yet, of some more recent geological 
epochs. A large number of specimens, representing about forty 
species, have been obtained, in a very fine state of preservation, 
from the Chalk Bluffs of Nevada county, California, referred to a 
pliocene formation. These plants are related in a more evident 
degree to those of the present flora by their general facies,and by 
a few identical species. Except two or three of the types refer- 
able to Asiatic (Japanese) origin, they are American, especially 
related to species of the eastern slope of the continent, and, by a 
few, to species still in the flora of the Rocky Mountains. Re- 
markably enough, some genera, like U/mus, for example, are 
represented in the specimens of the chalk bluffs by a large per- 
centage of the remains, while they are seen no more in the flora 
of California. A formation of apparently the same age is present 
in the chalk bluffs or clay beds bordering the Mississippi 
river below the mouth of the Ohio, near Columbus, Kentucky. 
Too few species have been as yet collected from that formation, 
and thus nothing positive can be said about its flora. Its relation 
seems to be very marked with the present flora of the Southern 
States, or rather of the Gulf shores. 

Planera Cymelini, Quercus virens and species of the Udmus, 
have been described from that locality. No doubt when its fossil 
plants have been collected, very valuable indications will be ob- 
tained from their study in regard to their relation with more 
ancient types and transitional forms from the old ones to those of 
the present flora of North America. 

To this chain other links can be added in the future. The 
drift of the West, in Ohio and Indiana especially, is inter-strati- 
fied by deposits of leaves and trunks; also, by peat formations, 
where a profusion of vegetable remains are obtainable for study- 
ing the progress of the vegetation during the Glacial Epoch. Still 
nearer the present time and corresponding to the terrace epoch, 
thick beds of leaves heaped along the lower Ohio river are open 
to the research of the Paleontologist. There the leaves, still un- 
decomposed, mixed with sand and clay, are pressed together in 
banks which are cut in stages like terraces. They represent 
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mostly species of our flora, but some differences of character may 
be found there as a clue to the mode and progress of modification 
under various and appreciable kinds of influences. 

This would complete the chain of evidence in regard to the 
development and succession of the types of the North American 
flora, from the cretaceous to the present time. What an admirable 
record is in reserve for the botanist who shall be disposed to give 
his time to the noble task of deciphering and of transcribing 
it! There is certainly not a country in the world where the 
study of the geological floras, of their characters and succes- 
sions, can be pursued with more advantage and furnish at the same 
time more important and more trustworthy documents than in the 
United States. 

Except the Jurassic and the Permian, the groups of the geologi- 
cal floras are represented in our formations by abundant and 
generally well-preserved materials, and the distribution of the 
strata is so distinctly marked that their age and succession are 
easily determined. Therefore the deductions which are likely to 
be derived from the study of their vegetable fossil remains shall 
have a great degree of positiveness and reliability. 

Researches in the vegetable world of the old periods cf our 
earth are now pursued with great activity by some of the greatest 
and noblest minds of Europe. From Greenland to Italy, from 
the borders of the Atlantic and of the Mediterranean in France to 
the eastern limits of Russia, specimens of fossil plants are col- 
lected, sent to museums, examined and described by authors of 
celebrity, and their valuable works constantly discover a greater 
importance in vegetable paleontology. In this country, this 
branch of science has few adherents ; for the reason, perhaps, of 
the lack of good collections, and special libraries being difficult of 
access, and also because it is not of immediate application to the 
material welfare of the human race. It has, however, kept pace 
with the prodigious scientific development of the last fourth of the 
century. In 1850 the fossil land plants known from the North Ameri 
can formation, were only eighteen (18) species, described by Brong- 
niart in his Végétales fossiles, from specimens sent to him from the 
coal measures by Prof. Silliman. At the present time more than 
one thousand species have been described from the various geo- 
logical formations. A number of students are, moreover, ardently 
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searching for and gathering specimens, and the museums of natu- 
ral history of the best scientific schools have a section for vegetable 
paleontology. 

Already the study of the North American fossil plants has 
supplied, in regard to the distribution of the species at different 
periods, some important information which modifies a few of 
the conclusions derived from European vegetable paleontology. 
Though the isothermal zones have been evidently of a width pro- 
portionate to the age of the geological periods, producing in the 
carboniferous times, for example, uniformity of vegetation over 
the whole Northern hemisphere, if not over the whole surface of 
the earth, it appears that there was already at this period a con- 
tinental or local facies marked in the groups of vegetation. The 
North American character is recognized in the coal flora of this 
continent by Schimper, in its Vegetable Paleontology as it has been 
for a long time represented by the works and descriptions of 
American authors, and the facies become more and more dis- 
tinct in the more recent periods. The precedence of vegetable 
types in the geological flora of this continent is distinctly recog- 
nized, and therefore the hypothesis of the derivation of the North 
American flora from Miocene European types is necessarily set 
aside. On this last question, former remarks in this paper prove 
the unity of the present flora, derived by constant succession of 
related vegetable forms from the cretaceous, at least. On the 
question of precedence of vegetable types, it has been remarked 
also that we find already in the Devonian of the United States, 
trunks of Conifers recognized as prototypes of the Araucaria, 
which are only found later, in the subcarboniferous of Europe. 
Our carboniferous flora has a number of its forms recognized later 
in the Permian of Europe. The Triassic flora of Virginia and 
North Carolina is half Jurassic. A number of cretaceous genera 
of the Dakota group are reproduced in the Miocene of Europe, as 
they are, too, in some of the North American tertiary vegetable 
groups and also in the flora of this epoch. Therefore the relation 
of the European Miocene is evidently to the American cretaceous, 
And in following the comparison upwards, we find in what is con- 
sidered the Eocene of the Lignitic of the Rocky Mountains, a 
larger number of forms identical or closely allied to European 
Miocene species ; while the Miocene group of Carbon represents 
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the youngest type of the tertiary flora of Europe and Greenland, 
with species of Platanus, Acer, etc., undistinguishable from in- 
digenous species of our present flora. 

More important questions than these, but as yet problems only, 
belong to the domain of vegetable paleontology. Is the multi- 
plication and succession of species a result of gradual modifica- 
tions of organs or of a spontaneous production? No positive 
answer has been given to this question which occupies the mind 
of every naturalist, and which, as Gray justly says, is a problem 
whose solution is reserved to vegetable paleontology. Fossil 
plants are documents relating to the past history of the world. 
They have recorded in their characters the physical conditions of 
the atmosphere from the earliest period. Science has as yet de- 
ciphered a few incomplete fragments of these records. Every stu- 
dent may read a page or a line of this admirable book. As vege- 
table life is the promotor of animal life, it precedes and explains 
it. No one knows as yet in what relation the characters of the 
representatives of both kingdoms may stand, and whether the ani- 
mal forms may not be explained or surmised by those of the 
plants. On the one hand especially, in recognizing the transi- 
tions which unite some species, modifications which appear in 
plants as resulting from atmospheric influence, it seems as if the 
development of the vegetable world was subject to mere material 
laws. On another hand, every naturalist is forced to acknowledge 
not only a profound intelligence in the plan, in the admirable 
harmony governing the vegetable world even in its minutest de- 
tails, but to recognize also and to proclaim omnipotent presci- 
ence and providence in the preparation of the materials which, 
as a presage of the advent of man, have been garnered up in his 
abode and by the world of plants for the fulfillment of his future 
destiny. 

The possibility of ever being able to answer questions of this 
kind has been denied to vegetable paleontology on account of its 
want of precision in the determination of vegetable remains. But 
this science is in its infancy, and the childhood of science is 
marked, like that of man, by a series of trials and failures from 
which strength and proficiency are derived. The first astrono- 
mers did not measure the distance from the earth to the fixed 
stars, nor weigh the planets by the diameter of their orbits. 
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Hooker himself; the most precise and careful analyzer of botani- 
cal characters, recugnizes the accuracy of their determinations. 
The award of the great Wollaston Medal to the celebrated Profes- 
sor of Zurich, sufficiently proves the appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered to science by vegetable paleontology, and the 
high rank which it has already attained in Europe. 


LEo LESQUEREUX. 


FINANCIAL DUTY OF THE NATION. 


HOSE who have been close observers of the several panics 
that have occurred in our country since 1837, are watching 

with peculiar interest and much anxiety the various financial plans 
suggested for future adoption. We have the wide range from 
specie resumption to repudiation, and each extreme is promised asa 
“cure all,’’ while the practical and reasonable handling of the 
subject is lost sight of. The specie resumption party are working 


in the interest of the ‘‘ money kings,’’ at home and abroad, and 
against the people, and could they by unwise legislation bring 
about specie payments the same could not be maintained six 
months, while the havoc of the attempt would last through this 
generation. The other extreme, Repudiation, would be more 
disastrous. It will be wise, therefore, to look at our financial 
obligations in all their relations and, if possible, to adopt such 
measures as will leave every energy of the nation free to bring 
about a restoration of conditions that existed before the war, or 
better ones. We have a serious task to perform, and to enable us 
to earn our way out of debt every industry of our country must be 
fostered, not smothered. In handling the difficult problem we 
must look at things as they exist, and not as we might wish they 
were. The national necessity induced Congress to pass the Legal 
Tender Act, and create by enactment $400,000,000 of money, 
made such by the pledges of the nation’s faith. Figures so unpre- 
cedented changed the entire status of the nation, and on the issue 
of these legal tender notes and their re-issue is based our whole 
funded national debt, nearly all the rail road bonded debt, and 
the stock creations and expansion of privateenterprise. Ina word, 
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the Legal Tender issue is the foundation stone of our vast inflation. 
It is quite clear then thatif the foundation stone is taken away, the 
whole financial structure of our nation must fall, and wide-spread 
ruin be our inheritance. 

In our thoughts about specie resumption, we have to provide, 
not only for the redemption of the $400,000,000 of Legal Tender 
notes, but also for all their consequences. How, then, are 
we to resume specie payments, other than by traveling back the 
same road by which we left home? An easy task, if we foster 
the accumulated resources of our people, and do not bankrupt 
them by hasty and unwise legislation. Every banker of forty 
years’ experience, knows that specie payments in this country has 
always been a farce ; whenever a serious demand existed, panic 
came and suspension followed, each demonstration proving that 
specie was not the standard of value, and that to restore values 
it was necessary to restore confidence, to stay panics, and not to 
provide specie, but to bring the public mind to the conviction that 
they did not need it. When that state existed on each occasion 
our banks resumed—the people were satisfied with their mines, mills 
and meadows, and the interchange of commodities went on to profit 
as gaily as a marriage bell. The great thought that follows, then, is 
how to prevent panics ; and that brings us to the consideration of 
the panic of 1873, and points us to the accountability to be estab- 
lished, of the nation and the banks to the people. We have said 
that our present condition came from the Legal Tender act of the 
nation; therefore, to the government we look for our redemption. 
We cannot make ourselves better than our Government, and can- 
not offer the people of this country, or other nations dealing with 
us, specie at present. We can only offer them as security our 
national credit. That is our foundation stone, and we must live 
or die by it. We must, therefore, guard it as the apple of our 
eye. No increase of our debt must be permitted, and we can only 
decrease it by prosperity ; can only pay it off as individuals pay 
their debts, by new earnings. 

Before speaking of specie payments by our banks, let us see 
what was their ability in the panic of 1873. They could not pay 
specie or legal tender notes or national bank notes; they Jailed, 
and resorted to certifications and the issue of clearance house 
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certificates in New York to more than $26,000,000, and in Phila- 
delphia to more than $5,000,000; and during this time 
national bank notes commanded a premium of two per cent. over 
bank credit, from the necessity to use them as a basis of exchange 
between one section of the country and another. The action of the 
banks under the circumstances was wise, and saved the merchants, 
manufacturers and people from universal bankruptcy; but their 
entire inability to meet the demands upon them was proved be- 
yond question. How idle, then, to talk of specie payments by 
the banks, when it has been demonstrated that they could not pay 
their debts in legal tender notes or even in their own (national 
bank) notes, and this self-evident fact caused the alarm and want 
of confidence which has resulted in this long season of stagnation 
and national loss. 

How, then, are we to curethis trouble? By traveling back the 
same road we left home by. We must, before looking to specie 
payments, acknowledge our Government credit as the standard of 
value, and hold every bank accountable to redeem its obligations 
with Government credit, andthe banks in turn exact the same 
conditions from their customers. So soon as we all come within 
that controlling influence, we shall begin to mend our condition, 
for we shall then be trading within our means, for we have noth- 
ing outside and apart from our Government in a financial sense. 
We cannot make ourselves as a whole better than our Government. 
In the late panic it was demonstrated differently than from any 
previous one, that the people were satisfied with our currency, it 
being secured by Government credit, as the legal tender notes or 
as the national bank notes, by a deposit of Government bonds ; 
therefore there was no distrust or desire to get rid of them; on 
the contrary, they commanded a premium. This fact saved the 
country from the intensely injurious effects of former panics, and 
could we have relieved ourselves of the distrust in our banking 
institutions, the shock of the panic might have been greatly 
ameliorated, if not entirely avoided. Their inability to meet 
their obligations by prompt payment in currency on demand, 
caused the bulk of our trouble, The clearance house system of 
bank due bills worked well, and they answered for local purposes. 
Each large city, within its ‘‘ charmed circle”’ of certification, 
kept its banking institutions solvent as was possible, based upon 
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commercial credit ; but their several local devices were defective, 
from the fact that they were disconnected and not national. What 
was wanted wasa national clearance house certificate, which would 
pass all over the country and be received in all the established bank 
clearance houses. Such a recourse would have relieved the currency 
of the country from the necessity of use for exchange purposes and 
devoted it entirely for local requirements, such as the payment of 
wages and the smaller transactions of trade. The fact of its being 
denied by the banks to their creditors caused it to advance to a 
premium of 2 per cent., and inaugurated a system of hoarding 
which necessitated the banks to resort to the plan of certification 
in place of prompt payment on demand. This combination of 
evils could have been avoided, and can be avoided in the future, if 
Congress will pass a law creating national clearance house certifi- 
cates to the extent of $100,000,000 (drawing no interest), which 
can be obtained by any and all the associations of bank presidents 
upon a deposit in any sub-treasury of the United States of United 
States Government Bonds, the interest on such bonds to cease 
while so deposited. Couple this with a law obliging all banks to 
keep their reserve in the bonded debt of the Government, re- 
leasing the legal tenders now held for that purpose, and the right 
move will then have been made in the direction of 4 reduction of 
our national debt, and financial soundness secured to our banking 
institutions and to the people. To enable the banks to fortify 
themselves with government bonds, let an issue be made to them 
of 4to 4% per cent. interest bonds at par, and the present outstand- 
ing debt of 6 per cent. bonds to a like amount be redeemed either 
by payment in gold or purchase at market prices. Such a finan- 
cial system will bring about a healthy contraction—not a contrac- 
tion of the circulating medium, but a contraction of inflating and 
vicious credit which causes over-production in every department 
of manufacture, rail road enterprise and general trade; and this 
in turn will cause our importations to be brought within healthy 
bounds and the balance of trade turned in our favor. We are suf- 
fering from over-production ; when this is checked our industry 
will reap its due reward of profit, and it can only be checked by 
holding the banking system to a strict accountability. Make our 
government credit the standard of value, let all conform to it and 
we shall be safe. If such security does not satisfy foreign nations, 
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then let them stop selling to us; we have nothing better to offer 
them. If they should relieve us from buying their gewgaws, it 
would be a blessing indeed. 

In the late panic the President and Treasury Department found 
it necessary to reissue $26,000,000 of the $44,000,000 retired 
greenbacks. ‘This, with the $26,000,000 clearance certificates in 
New York and $5,000,000 in Philadelphia, already referred to, 
and a further amount in other financial centres, all go to convince 
us of the necessity of a reserve power of relief in seasons of panic 
and distrust, and this we propose to accomplish by the $100,000,- 
ooo national clearance house certificates; and all will admit that 
asafe banking system requires that every bank in the country 
should be in condition to avail of them at moments when panics 
were threatened. We say threatened, because we are convinced that 
the very knowledge of so valuable a recourse would quiet public 
alarm and anxiety, and panics would be avoided. No scheming com- 
binations would attack so formidable an amount as $100,000,000 
of Government aid, and the knowledge of its existence would 
render it almost certain never to be called upon except to a very 
small extent. The 3.65 convertible bond scheme, we have a right 
to presume, will never be adopted by the American people, as the 
tax-payers are not prepared to allow the Government to pay in- 
terest on money it does not want and dare not use (being liable 
to be called upon to reconvert at any moment), for the benefit of 
the money kings, and the people will never permit the circulat- 
ing medium of the country to be diverted from their use at as low 
a rate of interest as the varying demands of trade will permit. 








THE GERMAN WORKINGMAN’S BEST FRIEND.* 


HE progress of society brings with it immense dangers and 
responsibilities. Whether the social order bear the marks 
and evidences of a wise design, and all its parts work together for 





1 Cours D’ EcoNOMIE POLITIQUE A L’ USAGE DES OUVRIERS ET DES ARTISANS, 
par Schultze-Delitzsch. Traduit et precede d’une Esquisse biographique et d’un 
Apercu sur les nouvelles Doctrines economiques et leur Application, par Benjamin 
Rampal. Zn deux Tomes. Pp, cclxxviii. et 357. Paris. Guillaumin et 
Cie. 1874. 
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the equal good of all classes until violently interfered with—as 
the nationalist and hopeful Economists believe—or is so clumsily 
and imperfectly constructed that social advances inure of neces- 
sity to the benefit of the few—as their less hopeful opponents 
maintain—it is certain that the actual progress of mankind in 
most civilized communities has contributed rather to the weakness 
than to the stability and unity of society. The wealth that re- 
wards the combined efforts of labor and capital has permanently 
enriched the capitalist only. The condition of the working 
classes, while better than that of the same class in past centu- 
ries, has not advanced pari passu with the growth of comfort and 
well-being in the classes above them. Vast accumulations have 
been generally made in the upper stories of the social edifice, 
whose excessive weight threatens the destruction of the whole edi- 
fice. The spread of intelligence has been confined to the few, 
and the great social and organizing convictions that make men 
and citizens out of the mere human material for mobs, have not 
permeated the mass of the people. While Democratic reforms 
have raised the peasant and the artisan to the rank of a voter—of 
a sovereign pro tanto—they have left in his mind the blind passions 
of the Jacquerie of the middle ages. A general and not always 
unjustifiable discontent with their lot grows far faster than does 
any improvement in its character, and the great financial crises, 
which prove either that society is badly ordered in its very foun- 
dations, or that its good order is violently disturbed by individual 
and short-sighted selfishness, bring to a head and force to utter- 
ance the bitter feelings that have been gathering beneath the so- 


cial crust during years of quiet and of general progress. 
This description applies, of course, much less forcibly to our 


own country than to some others. With us the general condition 
of the working classes, while not all that could be desired, is yet 
one of great promise and of great opportunities. Yet even in 
America we have not always been true to ourselves, nor wise with 
the highest wisdom. We have lost opportunities which we may 
never regain, of placing our national industries upon such a foot- 
ing as would promote to the utmost the harmony of all industrial 
interests. We have but very imperfectly realized as a nation and 
as individual citizens that solidarity of classes, which binds the 
highest to the lowest as members of one body, and makes the in- 
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terest of all to be the interest of each. Our passion for money- 
getting has prevented our doing well those things by which money 
is got—?. ¢. our doing them in the highest spirit and with a sense 
of our responsibility for their being done well. And then upon the 
top of all of our own sins and short-comings, we have imported a 
large share of the bitter harvests whose seed was sown in Europe 
by other hands than ours. We have imported a huge mass of 
disaffection and social bitterness from her workshops and her 
mines, and with it a plenty of the crude theories of social re- 
form that demagogues plant, ‘‘ ruling classes’ water, and revolu- 
tions garner the increase. We too have our workingmen’s ques- 
tions, and no attempt at the solution of such questions can be 
without its interest. 

No man in Europe has worked harder or more unselfishly for 
the peaceable solution of these questions than has Herr Schultze- 
Delitzsch, a man whose influence in Germany has been pronounced 
second only to that of Bismarck. His reputation is more than 
European—it is cosmopolitan; and that M. Benjamin Rampal 
offers to the French people in a French dress the chief works of a 
German writer who has publicly and by his pen vindicated the 
recent annexation of Elsass and Lothringen, shows what weight 
the man’s name carries in the economic and literary circles of 
France. 

To show the importance of his author’s economic labors, M. 
Rampal sketches the history of political economy from the point of 
view of the welfare of the working classes. Among Adam 
Smith’s predecessors he finds in the Physiocrates a philosophic 
breadth of view which embraced this and every other aspect of 
social welfare. This judgment is pardonable in a Frenchman, but 
it would not be pardonable in us were we to repeat it without 
protest. It is easy to be ‘* broad’’ at the expense of definiteness, 
and certainly the fanciful theorizings of the school of Quesnay are 
bits of colored mist that take nearly any shape—philosophic or 
philanthrophic—that the observer’s eye may choose to give them. 
M. Rampal, for instance, finds them quite in the line of the grand 
march of liberal ideas, that has made Europe free and Demo- 
cratic; but the poor Physiocrates themselves always proclaimed 
themselves the champions of the throne and the landed aristocracy, 
and the enemies of the dourgeoisie. In truth, their theories in no 
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way fitted into the actual life of this unphilosophical world. It 
was an economic philosophy for Nephelo-coccygia that they de- 
vised—not for the planet Ze//us. 

Adam Smith did write for the actual world that he lived in, yet 
M. Rampal is quite right in saying that in his work and in those 
of his disciples (Malthus, Ricardo, McCulloch, etc.), all eco- 
nomic questions resolve themselves into the problem how a na- 
tion can produce goods and wares, in the largest quantity, and at 
the lowest price. They released themselves from the special con- 
sideiation of working-class interests by repeating a few platitudes 
about the interest of each being the interest of all. The school 
‘founded a special science confined to the consideration of a 
single topic, and decidedly discarding any concern as to the fate 
of individuals, whom it considered only as instruments of labor. 
It sought only to know by what means a nation could come to 
produce more abundantly and cheaply than any other. It has an- 
alyzed very admirably the phenomena of production, pointing out 
with great sagacity the hindrances and helps thereto—what laws 
must be repealed and what passed, if industry were to flourish ; 
it defined the best methods of managing great industrial estab- 
lishments. Its labors are a permanent gain to political economy, 
whose scientific material—if I may say so—they are. But down 
to our own times, the school is lacking in philosophic views and 
a concern for the human material of industry. 

‘* Under the influence of the teachings of the English school, 
there has been created a colossal industry, whose products cover 
the world, and whose immensity at once astonishes and saddens. 
It is a vast arena, where man, woman and child are flung headlong, 
like regiments into the jaws of battle—where the last word is the 
Ve Victis of Brennus. High above that eager and confused fray, 
whose resuk is the heaping up millions, rise the strong and the 
clever ; dishonor and ruin strike the less gifted, and the masses, 
deprived of security, vibrate in times of crisis between death and 
emigration.”’ 

In Say and his disciples he sees only the followers and system- 
atizers of Smith, while he justly credits the French economists 
of this school, especially Charles Dunoyer (Za Liberté du Tra- 
vail), with a spirited, protest against the materialism of its Eng- 
lish founders. 
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In Sismondi and what has been called the sentimental school, he 
sees the beginning of a reaction towards a more human treatment 
of the subject. The actual outcome of English theories in Eng- 
lish practice forced thoughtful men, men with a heart, to ask if 
this was the necessary result of the economic organization of so- 
ciety, and if these laws of distribution were as necessary and in- 
evitable as those of production. Especially in the writings of 
two French economists, usually reckoned of the English school, 
we mean Rossi and Blanqui, he finds an earnest and eloquent pro- 
test against the received doctrine that wages are to be adjusted to 
the minimum rate determined by the bare needs of the working 
man. Rossi proclaimed the whole wages system to be purely a 
conventional one, and exhorted the workingmen to unite in order 
to make better terms with capital. 

To this transitional school we would also assign John Stuart Mill, 
whom M. Rampal reckcus as one of the four new economists, 
the otherthree being Carey, Bastiat, and his hero Schultze-Delitzsch. 
We see nothing in all that is here quoted from his writings. 
to justify M, Rampal in regarding him as one who did more than 
utter a very hesitating and inconsequent protest against the notion 
that the laws of distribution are natural and necessary—nothing 
that puts him above or beyond Rossi. Nor did he propose any 
solution of the problem beyond a half-hearted suggestion of a so- 
cialistic reconstruction of society, which should, in some way 
unspecified, combine all the benefits and none of the dis- 
advantages of socialism. His warm interest in the welfare of 
the working classes does great honor to his heart; but the 
long training in orthodox political economy was too much 
for his head. Save his partial conversion to Mr. Thornton’s 
teachings on the labor question, we find no evidence of his 
reaching any advanced position on any of the great questions. 
His work was purely negative ; even when he doubted and sowed 
doubt broadcast, he was open to no new light. His only choice 
was between the traditional doctrines and dreary blank of 
socialism. 

And, again, we must reject M. Rampal’s classification of the 
three remaining economists of the new era. He codrdinates Carey 
with Bastiat, and Schultze-Delitzsch. As to the latter there need 
be no dispute ; in earlier life he was one of Bastiat’s disciples, 
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but in his more recent work gives his adherence to Bastiat’s mas- 
ter, Carey. The position of Bastiat is, we believe, the same, and 
Mill also judges him in his departures from the orthodox tradition 
to have followed Carey. It is well known that this question caused 
a pretty lively discussion in economic circles in France some years 
ago; and out of regard for M Bastiat’s memory, and at the inter- 
cession of his friends, the point was not urged as it might have 
been. It was felt that the dispute could only give pleasure to the 
orthodox, who disliked Bastiat as much as Carey. M. Rampal 
belongs, we believe, to Bastiat’s school; perhaps it is not too 
much to say that he constitutes that school in his own person. He 
seems anxious to avoid raking up the old issues; he admits that 
‘¢ Bastiat was acquainted with Carey’s works. He borrowed of him, 
along with other ideas, that of the harmony of interests, and the 
theory of property taking its origin and deriving its right from 
labor. He starts immediately from that powerful and fertile 
innovator.’’ We shall not insist on the extent of those ‘“‘ other 
ideas’’—which we find afterwards to include Carey’s ‘‘law of 
population.’” What M. Rampal says he borrowed from Carey 
seems to us to cover every departure that Bastiat ever made from 
the orthodox tradition. It certainly covers every word that is 
here quoted—all that he had to say of the rights of labor and of its 
relation to property. The ideas are, indeed, re-dressed so as to 
look new as well as brilliant ; the masterly French style and the 
frivolous tone of all that Bastiat wrote, ishere also. The truth is, 
that outside of his free trade pamphlets, Bastiat’s work was the 
popularization of a part of Carey’s doctrines for use in the polemic 
against French socialism. We regret to be obliged to utter with 
emphasis our dissent from a writer for whom we feel so much re- 
gard as we do for M. Rampal. But magis amica veritas. 

M. Rampal’s estimate of Carey is not only friendly but enthu- 
siastic. ‘* Carey is a philosopher who takes in whole complex of 
social phenomena, and whose genius addresses itself chiefly to 
economic facts. He casts upon them the light of his great and 
luminous intellect, and tries them by the standard of individual 
and social progress, which he never separates from each other, and 
without whose reunion the harmony of interests were an impossi- 
bility. It is in running through his works that we have the 
strongest presentiment of the destined future of his new economic 
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combinations.’’ He discusses in some detail, and with large 
quotations, Carey’s theories of harmony, of science, of population, 
of land and settlement, of trade and commerce, and of protection, 
and closes with a contrast of the doctrines of his writings, and 
those of the English school. 

‘‘The English school lay it down as a fundamental truth that 
landed property is a monopoly sanctioned by law. Carey replies 
that it can have had no other basis than labor, whose products are 
transmissible. 

‘‘The English school say that the tendency of population to 
increase faster than subsistence is a cause of pauperism, Carey 
asserts that in a well ordered and civilized community, the means 
of subsistence increase faster than the population, and that its 
density is a source of wealth. 

‘‘The English school maintain that the better lands are first 
occupied and cultivated, and the worse afterwards ; and that con- 
sequently the rent of the soil should rise continually. Carey 
objects that the worse lands, on the contrary, are the first to be cul- 
tivated, and that the rent of the soil should fall as fast as the pro- 
ducts of the soil are multiplied by the occupation of better lands. 

‘The English school declare that the wages of manial labor 
tend constantly to diminish, and the profits of capital in its 
various formsto increase. Carey shows that on the contrary wages 
tend to rise and profits of all sorts to fall. 

‘‘The English school urge the concentration of capital and of 
the soil in a few hands, and consider the go-betweens of com- 
merce as useful producers who cannot be too numerous. Carey 
calls for fewer such go-betweens, the division of the soil, and a 
fairer distribution of its products. 

“In a word, the English school put wealth above man. Carey 
puts man above wealth, and this amounts to nothing less than 
a partial rejection of the economic laws formulated by Adam Smith 
and his disciples.”’ 

We have given this contrast of views as the best introduction to 
the central figure in M. Rampal’s very interesting work, Schultze- 
Delitzsch, the father of German co-operation, and the trusted and 
honored leader of the working classes of Germany. He is for 
Germany the chief representative of the new economical doctrines 
in the world of practice, as Dr. Diihring is their chief representa- 
tive in the German scientific world. 

For nearly thirty years Herr Schultze-Delitzsch has been a 
leader of the Liberal party in Prussia, although till his resignation 
in 1852, he was one of the superior judges of the Prussian judi- 
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ciary system. In the Frankfort Parliament of 1848, of which he was 
a member, he was selected to preside‘over the Commission ap- 
pointed to consider the great mass of petitions that lay on the 
table, calling attention to the condition of the working classes, 
He had already, in the same year, signalized himself by his share 
in the resistance offered to the high-handed measures of the Tory 
ministry of Prussia, being one of those who refused to vote sup- 
plies until grievances were redressed. As soon as the political 
reaction set in he, with a great number of others, was tried for 
high treason, but acquitted. He was then banished to an obscure 
magistracy in a distant province, and being refused the usual 
vacation to visit his friends in Berlin and Prussian Saxony, he took 
it without leave. This led to such offensive acts on the part of the 
ministry that he sent in his resignation, and retired from the 
Prussian civil service. 

From this time, he devoted himself to the promotion of unions 
for self-help among the working classes. From the time of his 
presidency of the Commission of 1848, his attention seems to 
have been turned in this direction, and even before his resigna- 
tion he had organized one or two societies. He brought to the 
task executive talents of the first order. ‘‘ The undeniable genius 
of Schultze consists especially in his profound acquaintance with 
the classes with whose condition he is concerned, so that he is able 
to give the happiest shape and expression to his reformatory ideas, 
and that too in an age when most of those who claim special 
acquaintance with the subject more than doubted their practica- 
bility. Still farther it consists in the audacity with which he 
utterly and recklessly devotes himself to his great aims, as well as 
in the unspeakable tenderness and patience which he exercises in 
carrying them out. Here, also, we must speak of original crea- 
tions, and such that their success cannot help but raise our 
estimate of the German people’s vitality and capacity for develop- 
ment.’”? 

It is hard for an American to conceive the amount of informal 
but very effective opposition which the codperative movement 
encountered on the part of government officials and the like. The 





2 Prof. W. Roscher’s Geschichte der National-Oekonomik in Deutschland. , 
Miinchen, 1874. 
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traditions of paternal and bureaucratic administration were too 
deeply embodied in the official mind to allow of any favor being 
shown to a movement that looked to individual workmen to take 
the initiative, without waiting for governmental leading-strings. 
As late as 1861, when Schultze-Delitsch re-entered the Prussian 
Parliament with all the prestige of his successes accompanying 
him, King William is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘ We shall see, 
before all is over, whether of us two will win the day, Herr Schultze 
or me !’’ 

At first the work was a very slow one ; the very idea of union 
for any common purpose was utterly wanting to the German 
workingman, and the experience of 1848 has caused a reaction 
in this lower as well as in higher circles. In the first three years 
just seven associations were formed; in the first nine three hun- 
dred and forty. 

But a period of still greater success was at hand. Hitherto our 
hero had fought nearly single-handed ; even his old associates in 
the Liberal party had looked on with more than indifference, and 
suspected the new movement of socialistic tendencies. Happily 
just at this time (1863) an antagonist was found who assailed the 
co-operative movement from the Socialistic point of view, and 
thus wrought wholesome convictions in the minds of the Liberal 
party. Ferdinand Lassalle was a brilliant specimen of the Bohe- 
mian of genius, a class that since Byron’s days had invaded nearly 
every other department of literature, but had hitherto kept out of 
the economic branch of it. A nominal convert from Judaism to 
Christianity, a Hegelian of the school of Ruge and Bruno Bauer, 
aman of much philosophic erudition, as may be seen by his trea- 
tise on Heraclitus, he was a brilliant and incisive intellect with- 
out the balance of a good heart or an active conscience. Like 
so many of the young Hegelians, he had cast off all regard for moral 
law. His life was one long scandal ; his political writings a pro- 
tracted squabble, in which no search after principles compen- 
sated for the ceaseless, destructive analysis that he brought to bear 
on all opinions. Being a man of great personal beauty and 
brilliant eloquence, lavish with his money, audacious and self-con- 
fident, he was just the sort of person to make an effective dema- 
gogue. Something of Heine, something of Alcibiades, and some- 
thing of O’Connell were united to form a personality which in 
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its totality resembles that of Aaron Burr more closely than any 
other that we can recall. 

In October 1862 Lassalle began his agitation by the delivery 
of a lecture in Berlin, which he afterwards reprinted as the 4r- 
beiter-programm of anew era. From this date till May, 1864, his 
time was taken up with a rapid series of pamphlets, public meet- 
ings, lectures, prosecutions, such as might be supposed to have filled 
up ten or twenty years of an ordinary life. In August of 1864 
he died of a wound received in a duel fought under circumstan- 
ces most disgraceful to himself. Before his death, it is claimed 
‘*his tongue and pen woke up the German working-class at 
large,’’ as they had not been aroused by ‘‘ Schultze’s many years 
of labor.’’ Yet it is certain that the socialistic league he founded 
numbered barely ten thousand members, while under Schultze- 
Delitzsch’s co-operative banner over 160,000 were marshalled. 

The longest and the most important of his economic publica- 
tions appeared in January, 1864, and was entitled Herr Bastiat- 
Schultzevon Delitesch the Economic Julian; or Capital and Labor, 
and was areply to Schultze-Delitzsch’s Chapters for aGerman Work- 
ingmen’s Catechism, which had appeared the summer before. In 
1866 Schultze replied in. 4 MewChapter, and it is the translation of 
these two works that M. Rampal offers to French workingmen asa 
course of political economy, especially fitted for their use. Lassalle’s 
work ‘‘is designedly unfair, abounding in suppressions of the 
true and suggestions of the false. It degrades controversy into a 
squabble, reasoning into invective. It has indeed its lessons. It 
teaches what culture is worth, without moral power......All the 
various knowledge with which his mind was stored, all his bril- 
liant and well-trained powers of mind only serve to exhibit to us 
the most perfect type in modern times of the ancient sophist. 
And the real source of Lassalle’s measureless violence lies surely 

in this, that whilst Schultze......is always seeking some 
moral ground to stand on, some moral end to reach to, Lassalle 
on the other hand, subject to no moral restraint whatever—utterly 
self-seeking, pulled only from side to side by the opposing in- 
fluences of boundless ambition and boundless self-indulgence— 
cannot bear that any should start from moral responsibility as a 
principle, but must poison the working classes with specious in- 
stances to show that under the present economic conditions there 
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is no individual responsibility for one’s own actions, that every 
one has only to answer for the actions of others.’’ The book 
‘turns mercilessly inside out more than one received doctrine of 
political economy. It mirrors alike all Lassalle’s gifts and all his 
faults. Acute, powerful, true reasoning stands side by side with 
clumsy pleasantries, tedious wire-drawn logic, fallacies now too 
gross not to be sincere, now too subtle for us possibly to believe 
them so. Bursts of well-deserved indignation against some of the 
current hypocrisies of popular plutonomists......lose their effect 
when we see the same indignation poured out upon his opponent, 
in cases where the critic has simply misrepresented him...... 
There are, I should think, few. unprejudiced readers whom the 
unmeasured virulence of Lassalle’s criticisms, the nauseous flood 
of his eloquence, would not dispose to sympathy with his victim, 
even if unaware of the difference in character between the assailed 
and the assailant.’’* 

Lassalle in this, as well as in his other works, shows a pretty 
close acquaintance with the traditional political economy of the 
school of Malthus and Ricardo. Indeed, here and elsewhere he 
always puts in a claim to be regarded simply as a political econo- 
mist, and never admits that he is in any sense a socialist. When 
Schultze-Delitzsch boldly charged him with ‘half-knowledge,’’ 
he retorted that he was ‘farmed with the whole culture of 
his age,’’ and not untruly claimed to start from the recog- 
nized doctrines of the economists in all his social deductions. 
For after all, in Lassalle as in Mill, we see the English economic 
doctrines carried to socialist consequences that always were logi- 
cally involved in the system. Accept the received theories of 
population, land and wages, and then admit that the chief econo- 
mic object of government is the welfare of ‘‘ the most numerous 
class, that is, the poorest,’’ as all‘in this half of the nineteenth 
century must, and the reconstruction of all social and industrial 
relations in the direction of eliminating individual freedom of 





3“ Ferdinand Lassalle, the German Social-Democrat.” By J. M. Ludlow. 
In The Fortnightly Review for April, 1869, Mr, Ludlow has evidently not 
read Schultze-Delitzsch’s reply to Lassalle, else he would not merely class the 
former among the disciples of Bastiat, whom he describes (more Britannico) 
as a “ brilliant but (except in respect to the one point of Free Trade) generally 
unsound and greatly over-praised thinker.” 
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initiative. and substituting that of society, becomes inevitable. In 
Mill’s case that consequence was forced upon him by his real con- 
cern for the poorer classes; in Lassalle’s it was reached by the 
ratiocination of a brilliant intellect, and grasped as the instru- 
ment of a successful demagoguery. But it wasnot reached without 
assistance from other quarters ; all the fundamental principles of 
his pamphlets and speeches are to be found in Karl Marx’s 
treatise On Capital, under whom he studied the subject during 
the socialistic fever of 1848. 

While fully agreeing with‘the Economists that socialism can 
never be anything but destructive, and while equally convinced 
that Lassalle was nothing but a socialist, we cannot, for the rea- 
sons given, refuse his claim to be regarded as the lineal successor 
of Malthus and Ricardo. We concede the claim with full 
knowledge of the immense difference between the Laissez faire 
inferences drawn by the economists, and the very opposite infer- 
ences drawn by Lassalle, from the principles common to both. 
False principles furnish no basis for intellectual stability and 
equilibrium ; those who embrace them as the foundation of life’s 
activities will always vibrate between opposite practical errors, as 
the Hindoo does between Shiva and Vishnu—either seeming the 
more probable according to the mood of the momeni. Laissez 
faire and socialism are the Shiva and the Vishnu of orthodox 
political economy. 

The one practical plan or suggestion of the man’s pamphlets is 
State aid for workingmen’s associations. This, as he shows, is a 
legitimate inference from the teachings of the economists. The 
working man cannot help himself; all the progress of society in 
wealth produces a growing inequality of classes ; the small num- 
ber of monopolists who got the start of the rest by securing the 
legal monopoly of landed property, and the additional few who 
have fought their way up to wealth by securing the services of the 
working classes at ‘‘ the natural and necessary rate of wages’’— 
these will to the end of the chapter, by reason of the existing con- 
stitution of society, reap where they have not sowed and gather 
where they have not strewn ; 

Sic vos non vobis edificatis aves, 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes, 
Sic vos non vobis lanificatis oves. 
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The workingman is helpless, whether singly or in codperation, 
as long as the existing economic constitution of society perpetu- 
ates itself; he is struggling, not with its accidents, but with its 
very essence ; he is fighting against its law of gravitation. There- 
fore he must insist on a new order of things—on the abolition of 
business risks by the guarantee of society, and on the State’s 
becoming the capitalist to supply the funds for new industrial en- 
terprises, to be undertaken and managed by the working classes, 
He called upon the workingmen to contrast their own empty 
pockets with the vast capital needed to carry:on the manufac- 
tories, railroads, and the like, that are now managed by private 
capitalists. That codperative associations for production had 
already been successfully organized in Germany itself, no one 
would ever learn from his account of Schultze-Delitzsch’s work. 

To all this gospel of despair, Schultze-Delitzsch opposes himself 
utterly, attacking it not in its branches but its roots, not in its 
inferences but its principles. Practically he had already secured 
its refutation in the actual workings of his codperative societies, 
which Lassalle had been forced to misrepresent and caricature, in 
order to make out a case. But he had thought and studied as 
well as acted in those years, and had reached principles which 
brought him into fundamental antagonism to the political 
economists whose disciple Lassalle not unfairly proclaims him- 
self. He begins his Chapters of a New Catechism for the German 
Workingman with an analytical definition of /ador, which he 
regards as the source of all wealth, and finds in the conception 
three necessary elements: a foreseen eed, an effort, and its 
satisfaction. The animals do not labor, because their efforts 
are directed to supply present needs, or are governed by blind 
instinct. This analysis brings him to regard self-help as a part 
of that human responsibility, upon the discharge of which human 
society itself rests, and to demand for the workingman and in 
their interest the most complete freedom of labor as the correlative 
of this responsibility. As to the means of labor he finds the first 
and greatest in the voluntary co-operation of nature, which 
works in harmony with human nature. But labor, in the modern 
sense, isa large and complex operation. It requires raw mate- 
nal, tools, and temporary support for the workingman. In the 
Savage state none of these were to be had; but we have emerged 
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from the savage state—largely, through the fact that we have 
made accumulations of past labor, called capita/7, which furnish 
labor with those three prerequisites. Alongside the great fact of 
labor, is this other of commerce, the interchange of the products 
of labor. Mencan labor for others, and when they do so mutu- 
ally, for one another, both parties to the exchange are the better 
served. Until this exchange begins, man’s needs surpass his 
forces; through its growth, his forces surpass his needs. The 
isolation of the savage is poverty; the free association of citizen 
with citizen is the foundation of wealth; for only by united 
efforts are the resistances of nature overcome. Hence, arise 
those divisions of labor, which makes each workman more 
competent in his own sphere, and gives to each a larger liberty 
of free choice, and prevents the waste of the greater part of 
human toil. It is the basis of commerce between man and man, 
between country and country. ° 

Passing to capital, which was already described as furnish- 
ing the prerequisites of well-directed labor, he says that it con- 
sists not of money only, but of all the useful accumulations of 
past labor—embracing as well the workingman’s skill and experi- 
ence as the loom-lord’s factory. It is whatever result of labor 
has not been consumed in immediately satisfying personal needs, 
but is destined to be consumed in the production of other articles 
of value. Its aim is not hoarding or preservation, but multipli- 
cation by reproduction. As to its origin, it is accumulated by 
sparing and self-denial as to the products of productive labor, for 
labor is the source of all wealth; and by a constant reaction and 
social circulation, it returns to fertilize labor, and make it more 
productive, more able to save and spare new capital. All do not 
so save and spare, because the higher economic qualities are not 
shared by all; most are Esaus, ready to sacrifice any future advan- 
tage for present enjoyment ; others are Jacobs, not more admira- 
ble persons, perhaps, in themselves, but gifted with the fore- 
though that has in it the promise of the man. They succeed be- 
cause it isin them to succeed, but even their success is due to 
labor, which ‘‘ alone creates values,‘ fixtures, capital.’’ We have 





4QOur author uses this term in the loose, popular sense, not scientifically. The 
object of industry is not to create values, but to reduce them. 
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seen that all commerce rests upon the right to transmit the pro- 
ducts of labor from one owner to another. The same right ex- 
tends to the products called capital. To deny the principle on 
which this rests would be to break up society, for if a man’s pos- 
sessions are his only for immediate and personal use, then all 
commerce or interchange of service is annihilated, and we relapse 
into the isolation of the savage. Equally clear is the right to 
charge énteres¢t for the loan of capital, for here also is the trans- 
mission to another of a benefit that might have been reserved to 
one’s self. The principle of credit, which rests on this right, under- 
lies the economic and industrial life of the modern world, and its 
destruction would be equally unwise and impolitic,—as our author 
shows by abundant illustrations, this being a favorite point of 
attack on the part of the socialists. But capital depends for its 
life and growth upon labor, as much as labor depends upon capi- 
tal for its assistance. The two are equally necessary to each 
other, and their alliance in harmony is the first condition of wise 
production. The outlays of capital all go to the payment of 
labor—either of workmen directly employed, or of the producers 
of what they use as raw material, or of the makers of the tools, 
@c., that are needed. Even outlays upon objects that have no 
reproductive use are in payments of labor performed. The rise 
of wages depends on the growth of capital, though not on that 
alone ; itis governed by the law of demand and supply. When 
two capitalists are competing for every workman, #. ¢., when the 
abundance of capital is fostering and multiplying all sorts of pro- 
ductive industry, wages are going up, and vice versa. On the 
other hand, with the growth of capital prices fall, through labor 
being brought to greater perfection ; the workingman’s wages are 
greater in amount, while the prices of what he buys have fallen. 
The parallel changes in the methods of production call for brain- 
labor instead of mere muscular labor, and the higher work is 
the better paid. These changes bring temporary hardships, he 
admits, but shows by a long array of figures that the wages of 
English factory hands have risen steadily throughout our century. 
In its larger relations to society, capital represents the steady 
€conomic gain that goes on from generation to generation—a 
gain, both material and intellectual—which makes life more toler- 
able and easy to the children than to the fathers, and binds the 
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former to the latter by another of those bonds that make the life 
of humanity a continuous life. And here we stand at the open- 
ing of a great vista, whose afergus into the future of the race are 
as astounding in the sphere of economic law as in every other. 

His third discourse is taken up with exchange, value and compe- 
tition. He makes the mistake of regarding the two former as in- 
separable ideas, showing that he has not yet grasped the scientific 
conception of value as the measure of nature’s resistance to man’s 
mastery of her services. He thus lays himself open to Lassalle’s 
merciless and destructive criticism, especially when, with Bas- 
tiat, he seeks to base value upon service. The evil influence 
of Bastiat appears throughout this chapter, especially in its 
closing glorification of the principle of free competition, whose 
powers of promoting all interests he discusses in a style that was 
more usual in England thirty years ago than at present. Surely 
our author’s own experience must have shown him that the abso- 
lute freedom of competing parties is continually exercised in form- 
ing agreements not to compete; that all industrial classes natur- 
ally tend to form implicit or explicit agreements as to the terms 
on which they will deal with others ; that the wages of the work- 
ingman and the price of every article that he buys at retail is as 
often fixed by these common understandings among employers and 
retailers, as by anything else. Indeed, why should workingmen 
unite to form unions. of any sort,—trades’ unions, co-operative 
stores, productive societies, and the like, if this principle of com- 
petition be capable of all the great things that he claims for it. 
Either this chapter is a series of fallacies, or all the practical ser- 
vices rendered by its author to the working-classes have been 
based on mistakes, It is easy to see where Lassalle found ‘“‘ the 
opening of the joints of the armor,’’ and why even Ludlow classes 
our author as ‘‘ but one of the worthiest of plutonomic Philis- 
tines.”’ 

Far better and more practicable is the fourth discourse on ‘‘The 
Ways and Means of Improving the Condition of the Working- 
Classes.’’ He begins by a candid statement that in spite of the 
beneficent order that underlies society, the condition of the largest 
class in it—the working class—is anything but admirable. Wages 
are insufficient, and as a consequence the food, the homes, the 
general life, of the mass of men are capable of great improvement. 
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The workmen who, like so many in Germany, are their own mas- 
ters, seem to be continually swamped by the competition of the 
large establishments ; those who are already in the employ of the 
latter have a position neither remunerative nor stable, and still 
worse things may be expected when the factory system becomes 
as general in Germany as in England, and brings with it the 
same financial crises, the same vast extent of pauperism. If the 
working classes are to be kept human, and preserved in their self- 
respect, something more than acquiescence in the present drift of 
things is needed. As to remedies proposed, some would take the 
working classes back to the estate of constraint and dependence 
under new forms: others, of whom our author is one, have faith in 
freedom and self-help ; the future of the workingmen is in their 
own hands. Private charity and State aid have their places in 
times of extraordinary suffering ; but when the latter is adopted 
as a permanent means for any but those who are incapacitated for 
self-help, the nation has taken the first step toward bankruptcy. 
The self-respect of the German workingman—as yet uninjured by 
pauperizing relief laws—rejects with scorn such proposals. The 
French and English socia/is¢ts propose that the State guarantee the 
material support of all citizens; they demand the direct interfer- 
ence of the State as the directrix of industry. Such plans, if ad- 
opted, would drive all movable capital out of the country, and 
with it the experience and the enterprise of its owners, and leave 
the State without the means of raising by taxation the funds for 
its new enterprises. It would lower the energies of the working 
class and deteriorate the quality of their work, by removing the 
motives which now direct them. Production will diminish in 
quality and quantity, and the support furnished to the whole 
body of the people will grow ever worse and less ample. A police 
the most vexatious will intrude itself into all departments of life ; 
individual liberty will be at an end; every sort of political abuse 
will increase a hundred-fold. With personal independence will 
disappear the sense of personal responsibility, the cohesive prin- 
ciple that binds society in one; Out of the worst of despotisms 
would follow the worst of anarchies. Out of equality in wretched- 
ness would grow worse inequalities of condition than now exist in 
society—the enslavement of the weak by the strong. We need 
not follow our author through his searching examination of the 
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socialistic formulas. He closes the chapter with the list of what 
the working class have a right to demand of the State for the 
promotion of industry—freedom of choice and of exercise of occu- 
pation, protection of the laws, security and peace, wise financial 
administration, good schools, equality before the law for all 
classes. 

Continuing this discussion in the next chapter, he assails the 
restraints on commerce which exist between different parts of 
Germany and different classes of producers. At times he uses a 
breadth of statement which would seem to demand absolute free- 
dom of all exchanges—international as well as national—but he 
has elsewhere disclaimed any opposition to the views of those 
American economists who regard protection as temporarily neces- 
sary for the development of the industries of a young country. 
He then passes to the discussion and defence of the general prin- 
ciples of associated self-help as the better way to the solution of 
the workingmen’s problems. In connection with it, he again in- 
sists on the beneficence of the laws which underlie the whole 
economic structure of society, and which co-operate to aid in 
every effort of the working classes to help themselves. 

The sixth and last chapter is occupied with the specific discus- 
sion of his own co-operative plans, which have, since this account 
was written, met with redoubled and still increasing success in 
Germany. His main theme is the right, duty and possibility of 
the whole body of workingmen, acting in voluntary associations, 
to do what the few individuals have done in the accumulation of 
capital by the exercise of economy in association with industry. 
He would have capital in the hands of the largest class instead of 
the smallest—not merely to insure the right of property against 
socialistic assaults, but to secure to the workingman the largest 
possible returns for his labor. Very much of his practical planning 
has little or no applicability except on the continent of Europe 
where /a petite industrie still holds its own to a surprising extent. 
This is especially true of his most original and most successful 
form of co-operative institution, the Vorschuss-Bank, or Volks- 
bank. Through the association of a vast body of workingmen, on 
the principle of mutual guarantee, a basis of credit is secured by 
which the individual workman is able to borrow the means of 
carrying on his industry on terms which would otherwise be im- 
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possible. His individual credit being good for little or nothing, 
he could only borrow at rates usurious enough to cover the risk 
of his death or sickness ; but as only a small per centage of the 
whole association is likely to be sick or die, its credit is good 
enough to secure it the best of terms. The idea seems to have 
been borrowed from the Prussian Land-banks, established in 
Frederick’s time at the suggéstion of a Silesian, in which the 
estates of the province were pledged jointly, so as to cover any 
danger as to bad titles or other obstacle to the recovery of the 
money loaned. But in that case the government acted as the 
agent for the land-owners, received their pledges and guaranteed 
their loans, while in this case the Vo/ks-banken negotiate their 
own loans with the help of a central agency at some great 
moneyed centre. 

In Lassalle’s view, it is the business of society, through its 
organ the government, to relieve the working classes of these 
risks and responsibilities of economic procedure, and therefore 
in his Vew Chapter our author addresses himself to this as the only 
pertinent objection that his opponent had advanced. Both agree 
that industrial associations are to control the economic world. 
Lassalle believes that only those that the State has guaranteed 
against risks and provided with capital can take that position ; 
our author holds that the method of association for self-help is 
the sure though slower way to the same end. It was easy enough 
to show that Lassalle’s plan would lead to steps utterly retrograde, 
and out of the line of all human progress, in which human free- 
dom and individual responsibility grow steadily together—easy 
also to trace to their conclusions his rose-colored proposals for the 
future of the working classes. His examination of Lassalle’s 
plans is at once searching and courteous—suaviter in modo, fortt- 
ter in re. 

Most interesting to us is his retort to Lassalle’s boast that he 
had ‘‘ written every line armed with all the culture of his age.’’ 
Schulze-Delitsch says : 

‘If any one object that the author’s economic principles are 
destitute of authority, it might suffice to answer that those princi- 
ples are established by the work of one of the most philosophic 
minds of our era, the celebrated American economist, Carey. 
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That work is entitled Principles of Social Scieyce. It was finished 
in 1860. . Some years later Dr. Adler gave it to us in German 
translation. (Munich, 1863-4; published by E. A. Fleisch- 
mann.) We recommend that work to the public as one of the 
most notable publications that have appeared in this branch of 
science. , 

**All of false and damnable that is contained in the economic 
theories of the modern English school, especially those of Ricardo 
and of Malthus, theories which furnish the starting point for the 
thesis maintained by Lassalle, here meets with a victorious refu- 
tation, and it is truly astonishing that our adversary, ‘ armed 
with all the. culture of his age,’ did not even know of the previ- 
ous works of the eminent man who had discovered, more than 
twenty years before, a great number of truths which are to-day 
admitted as axioms in political economy. 

‘* Tt is above all in this last of Carey’s works that these ques- 
tions are treated with a depth and a largeness of view, which 
none of his predecessors had ever approached. 

‘* For Carey, Political Economy is but a part of Social Science, 
z. ¢. of the science of man so far as he is especially intended for 
society. That science aims at determining the relations of the 
individual life to that of the community, and the intimate bonds 
that unite them; and consequently it embraces all the other 
sciences, by whose means man comes to understand the laws of his 
own being and those of external nature, and finally to become 
the master of nature and to make of her the instrument of his 
material and moral well-being. The American author, starting 
from the unity and connection of physical and social laws, con- 
nects the phenomena of society with the general laws of nature, 
which, in their simplicity and their universality, govern equally 
the movements of the physical world and the progress of human 
civilization, He shows, therefore, that the same eternal laws, 
which secure the perfect harmony of all parts of the universe, are 
equally designed to constantly develop the social relations of 
mankind, as these are brought ever nearer to perfection. To 
this end he points out : 

‘* 1, The highest perfection of each individual depends on the 
largest social development as a means. 
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‘2, That the largest liberty is balanced by the largest respon- 
sibility. 

‘¢ As to the theories of Ricardo and of Malthus, which repre- 
sent nature as in contradiction with herself in the creation of man, 
and in the relation of his powers to his wants, and which, against 
all reason and all experience, proclaim the backward march of 
civilization, and the gradual degradation of human condition, 
Carey shows irrefutably that those theories lead logically to the 
fatal consequence of the slavery of the working classes. It is to 
such suspicious sources that Lassalle must go for inspiration that 
he might come to the help of the workingmen !”’ , 











ABRAHAM AND DIRCK OP DEN GRAEFF.'. 


“‘ Talking of old home scenes, op den Graaff 
Teased the low backlog with his shodden staff, 
Till the red embers broke into a laugh 
And dance of flame, as if they fain would cheer 
The rugged face, half tender, half austere, 
Touched with the pathos of a homesick tear!” WHITTIER. 


HE history of Pennsylvania is as yet unwritten. When the typ- 

ical American of to-day, momentarily wearied with the chase 

after wealth, an establishment, horses, a footman, and all those 
things which represent his conception of prosperity and practical 
happiness, stops to inquire, if ever he does, concerning the men 
who founded his country, who they were and whence they came, 
and what were the causes which have influenced the development 
of its civilization, his thoughts invariably turn toward Massachu- 
setts. Plymouth rock looms up before him vast and imposing, but 
the Delaware flows by unheeded. He is familiar with the story 
of the Mayflower, and her burden of strange folk destined to a 
barren shore is impressed vividly upon his imagination, but of the 
Welcome which sailed over the same sea, bearing a purer people to 
a better land, he has never heard a whisper. Why the chroniclers, 
who have so energetically and successfully tilled the one field, 





1Many of the facts contained in this article have been obtained from Seiden- 
sticker’s “ Pastorius und die Grundung von Germantown.” 
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should neglect the other, it is difficult to understand. Surely there 
is enough of romance to please the fancy, and much food for 
rugged thought, in the career of that son of a fighting old English 
admiral, who forsook the paths which seemingly led direct to fame 
and fortune, and, assuming the quaint ways and plain garb of a 
despised sect, preached its peaceful faith. Caleb Pusey, going out 
unarmed into the forest to meet a threatened attack of the savages, 
is a more heroic figure than blustering Miles Standish, girt with the 
sword he fought with in Flanders. Lloyd, Logan, and Pastorius, 
trained in the schools of Europe, and versed in all the learning of 
their day, were men whose peers are rarely found among colonists. 
The Quaker, the Mennonite and the Moravian, mindful of how 
their fathers were harried from place to place with the prison 
behind and the stake threatening before, bringing across the ocean 
with them their Bibles and often nothing else, with hearts warm 
enough and a creed broad enough to embrace the religious way- 
farer and wanderer, as well as the negro and Indian, contrast 
favorably with the narrow and intolerant Puritan whose hand fell 
heavily upon all of different race, habits or belief from his own. 
Unfortunately, however, the German has been hard to assimilate, 
the Quaker repressed tendencies which seemed to him to partake 
of the vanities of the world, and the descendants of both have . 
been slow to grope with the lamp of the historian amid the lives 
of their forefathers. Much which ought to have been preserved 
has therefore been irretrievably lost ; but there still remain in 
neglected and out of the way places rich harvests to be garnered 
by the future investigator, when a higher culture and the growth 
of a more correct taste have taught him their value. Afterall the 
materials have been gathered and winnowed so that the true 
measure of the influence which has been exerted by the Quaker 
may be ascertained, he will thenceforth occupy the conspicuous 
position in the annals of the country to which he is entitled, but 
which he has as yet scarcely begun to attain.” 

Of recent years, since the long-continued struggle with slavery 
in the United States ended in its overthrow during the rebellion, 
the protest against that institution sent by four German Friends 
of Germantown to the quarterly meeting in 1688, which was the 
first glimmering of the dawn of the contest, has grown to be 
famous.* The men who prepared and signed this remarkable 
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document slumbered in almost undisturbed obscurity until the 
scholarly Seidensticker published his sketches, and Whittier using 
the material thus collected, gave the name of Pastorius to the world 
in his beautiful poem. It is a little sad that Pastorius, whose life 
in America was spent here and who belonged to a mental and 
moral type entirely our own, should become celebrated as the 
Pennsylvania Pilgrim, as if he could only obtain appreciation by 
the suggestion of a comparison with the men who landed at 
Plymouth ; but no poet arose along the Schuylkill to tell the tale, 
and we must recognize with gratitude, if with regret, how fittingly 
others have commemorated the worth of one whom we neglected. 

It is the purpose of this article to gather into one sheaf such 
scattered and fragmentary facts concerning the lives of two others 
of those four signers as have survived the lapse of nearly two hun- 
dred years. In the council of the Mennonite Church which set 
forth the eighteen articles of their confession of faith at the city 
of Dordrecht, April 21, 1632, one of the two delegates from Kre- 
velt or Crefelt was Hermann op den Graeff. Of the antecedents 
of this Hermann, nothing is known. A tradition, current among 
some of the descendants, asserts that the family were French- 
Germans, but the name itself would seem to indicate a Dutch 
origin. A recent able writer upon the subject has suggested the 
query as to how far the founders of the Quakers were familiar with 
the doctrines of the German Anabaptists, and intimates the 
opinion that the former sect was an outgrowth of the latter. At 
all events, the plainness of dress and of speech, the opposition to 
warfare, lawsuits, and the taking of oaths, and other points of re- 
semblance, rendered a transition from the one belief to the other 
comparatively easy, so that George Fox, Robert Barclay, and 
William Penn, found little difficulty in the establishment of 
Friends’ meetings along the Rhine. The testimony of the yearly 
meeting at Amsterdam, 5 mo., 1693, says of Stephen Crisp, a 





2To Abraham H. Cassel, of Harleysville, Pa., who has made it the purpose 
of his life to collect and preserve whatever relates to the German inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, the descendants of the men of that race owe a debt of lasting 
gratitude, 

3A recent authoress has tried to throw doubt upon the fact of these Ger- 
mans being then Friends, 


* Authoress of the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
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noted preacher, that ‘‘In the year 1667 he visited the small com- 
pany of Friends then living at a place called Kreysheim in the 
Palatinate,’’ and ‘‘ Another time he made a journey into the 
County of Meurs to the town of Crevel, where a meeting was set 
up.”’ A friort we would expect the first German emigrants to 
Pennsylvania to come from these towns, as was the case; and if 
we should make the farther inference that they were among the 
attendants at these Quaker meetings, we would probably not be 
far from the truth. When Pastorius had concluded to cross the 
ocean, in order, as he says, ‘‘to lead a quiet and Christian life,’’ 
he visited during April, 1683, a number of his friends, to endeavor 
to persuade them to accompany him. At Cologne he found an 
acquaintance named Dotzen, who was willing, but he could not 
obtain the consent of his wife. The reasons she gave for declin- 
ing were, that at home she went from place to place in a carriage, 
but in America ‘‘ must she perhaps look after the cattle and milk 
her cows.’” Madame Dotzen was evidently a clear-headed woman, 
who was too wise to exchange her present advantages and com- 
forts for the uncertainties of a distant wilderness. From Urdin- 
gen he went to Crefelt on foot, and there talked with Tunes 
Kunders and his wife, and with Dirck, Hermann, and Abraham 
op den Graeff, three brothers, who were presumably sons of the 
Mennonite delegate. Did they have some dim and vague con- 
sciousness of the great work which they and their children under 
the guidance of Providence were to perform? Was it given to 
them to catch a glimpse of what that little colony, planted in an 
unknown land thousands of miles away, was in the course of a 
few generations to become, or was the hope of a religious peace 
alone sufficient to calm their doubts and allay their fears? Six 
weeks later they followed Pastorius. At Rotterdam, on the way, 
on the 11th of June, they bought jointly from Jacob Tellner two 
thousand acres of land to be laid out in Pennsylvania. On the 
6th of October, 1683, together with Lenert Arets, Tunes Kunders, 
Reinert Tisen, Wilhelm Strepers, Jan Lensen, Peter Keurlis, Jan 
Simens, Johannes Bleickers, Abraham Tunes and Jan Lucken, 
their wives, children and servants, in all thirteen families, they 
arrived in Philadelphia. On the 24th, in Germantown, they all 
drew lots for their respective locations, and immediately began to 
build the huts and dig the caves in which, with, as may be imag- 
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ined, considerable inconvenience, they passed the following win- 
ter. Germantown was laid out into fifty-five lots of fifty acres 
each, running along upon both sides of the main street, and in 
1689 Dirck op den Graeff owned the second lot on the west side 
going north, Hermann the third, and Abraham the fourth, with 
another half lot further to the northward. All three were weavers 
of linen. Richard Frame, in a description of Pennsylvania in 
verse, published in 1692, refers to Germantown : 
“ Where lives High German People and Low Dutch 

Whose Trade in weaving Linnen Cloth is much, 

There grows the Flax, as also you may know 

That from the same they do divide the tow;” 
and Gabriel Thomas, in his account of the ‘‘ Province and Country 
of Pennsylvania,’’ published in 1698, says they made ‘“ very fine 
German Linen, such as no Person of Quality need be ashamed to 
wear.”’” It may be fairly claimed for Abraham op den Graeff 
that he was the most skilled of these artisans, doing even more 
than his part to have the town merit its motto of ‘‘ Vinum Linum 
et Textrinum’’ since on the 17th of 9th mo., 1686, his petition 
was presented to the Provincial Council, ‘‘ for ye Govr’s promise 
to him should make the first and finest pece of linnen cloath.’”® 
Upon a bond given by him to John Gibb in 1702 for 384 5s., 
afterward assigned to Joseph Shippen, and recorded in the Ger- 
mantown book, are, among others, these items of credit: ‘‘Cloth 
32 yds @ 3s. 6d.’’ and ‘*361 Linning @ 4s.,’’ showing the prices 
at which these fabrics were valued. 

On the r2th of 6th month, 1689, Penn issued to Dirck op den 
Graeff, Abraham op den Graeff, Hermann op den Graeff, called 
“Towne President,’’ and eight others, a charter for the incorpo- 
ration of Germantown, and directed Dirck, Hermann, and Tunes 
Kunders to be the first burgesses, and Abraham, with Jacob Isaacs, 
Johannes Cassel, Heifert Hapon, Herman Bon and Dirck Van 
Kolk to be the first committee-men. The bailiff and two eldest 
burgesses were made justices of the peace®’. This charter, however, 
did not go into effect until 1691. Under it, afterward, Dirck 
was bailiff in the years 1693 and 1694, and Abraham a burgess in 





Colonial records. Vol. 1. P. 193. 


® Pennsylvania Archives. Vol.1. P. 3. 
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1692. Abraham was also elected a member of the Assembly for 
the years 1689, 1690 and 1692, sharing with Pastorius, who held 
the same position in 1687, the honor of being the only Germantown 
settlers who became legislators. 

Their strongest claim, however, to the remembrance of future 
generations, is based upon the protest hitherto referred to, signed 
by Garret Henderich, Dirck op den Graeff, Francis Daniel Pasto- 
rius and Abraham op den Graeff. This historic document has 
been so often published that it is unnecessary to reproduce it. It 
may be seen in the Grundung von Germantown—a work which 
should be made more accessible—Watson’s Annals, Evan’s 
Friends in the XVII. Century, and other books, but in all, except 
the first, the name of Abraham is found distorted by an original 
misprint, which is ever faithfully copied, and almost destroys its 
identity. ‘Two hundred years have added few arguments and lit- 
tle strength to the objections which it urges. 

‘« Now, though they are black, we cannot conceive there is more 
liberty to have them slaves than it is to have other white ones.”’ 

‘Or have these poor negers not as much right to fight for their 
freedom as you have to keep them slaves ?’’ 

‘* Now, what is this better done than Turks do? Yea. xather 
is it worse for them which say they are Christians.”’ 

The opinions of the writers are expressed in a sturdy and vig- 
orous language, which, under the circumstances, was certainly 
remarkable. ‘‘ But, to bring men hither, or to rob or sell them 
against their will, we stand against.’’ 

It is probable, from the learning and ability of Pastorius, that 
he was the author of this protest, though there is no positive evi- 
dence of the fact; but it is reasonably certain that Dirck op den 
Graeff bore it to the quarterly meeting at Richard Worrall’s, and 
his is the only name mentioned in connection with its presenta- 
tion to the yearly meeting, to which it was referred as a topic of 
too much importance to be considered elsewhere. Perhaps, also, 
it should be observed that among the signatures, his name precedes 
that of Pastorius, so that if any significance whatever attaches 
to this circumstance, it may not be forgotten. 

A short time after this earnest expression of humanitarian sen- 
timent had been laid away among neglected records, awaiting a 
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more genial air and a stronger light in which to germinate, events 
of seemingly much more moment occurred to claim the attention 
of the Society of Friends. George Keith, whose memory is apos- 
tatized by them, and revered by Episcopalians, who had been one 
of the earliest and most effective of their preachers, began to dif- 
fer with many of the leading members of the Society concerning 
questions of doctrine. In the nature of things, the defection of a 
man of such prominence was followed by that of many others. 
Dissension was introduced into the meetings and division and dis- 
cord into families. In a quiet and peaceable way the warfare was 
waged very bitterly and many harsh things were said softly. Dirck 
op den Graeff adhered to the cause of the Friends, but Abraham 
and Hermann were among the disaffected, and the three brothers 
seem to have become more deeply involved in the controversy 
than any of the other Germans. The numerous public discussions 
which were held only served to confirm each faction in the cor- 
rectness of its own rendering of the Scriptures ; the Friends who 
were sent to deal with George privately and to indicate to him 
whither he was tending made little progress ; and the difficulty 
having become too great to be appeased, twenty-eight ministers 
presented a paper of condemnation against him at the monthly 
meeting at Frankford. Dirck op den Graeff, a magistrate in the 
right of his position as a burgess of Germantown, was present at 
the meeting and must in some way have shown an interest in the 
proceedings, since Keith called him publicly ‘‘ an impudent Ras- 
cal.” Most unfortunate words! Uttered in a moment of thought- * 
less wrath, and repeated in the numerous pamphlets and broad- 
sides which the occasion called forth, they returned again and 
again to plague their author. Beaten out in the fervor of religi- 
ous and polemic zeal, they were construed to impliedly attack the 
civil government in the person of one of its trusted officers. Ere 
long, in reply to the testimony against Keith, the celebrated Wil- 
liam Bradford printed ‘‘ An Appeal from the twenty-eight Judges 
tothe Spirit of Truth and true Judgment in all faithful Friends 
called Quakers that meet at this yearly meeting at Burlington, 7 
mo., 92,’ signed by George Keith, George Hutcheson, Thomas 
Budd, John Hart, Richard Dungwoody and Abraham op den 
Graeff. The Appeal is, in the main, an attempt to submit to the 
people the question which had been decided against Keith by the 
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Ministers as to whether the inner light was not alone insufficient, 
but it closes with the following pointed and pertinent queries: 

‘¢9, Whether the said 28 Persons had not done much better to 
have passed Judgment against some of their Brethren at Philadel- 
phia (some of themselves being deeply guilty) for countenancing 
and allowing some called Quakers, and owning them in so doing, 
to hire men to fight (and giving them a Commission so to do, 
signed by three Justices of the Peace called Quakers, one whereof 
being a Preacher among them) as accordingly they did, and re- 
covered a Sloop, and took some Privateers by force of arms ? 

‘¢r0, Whether hiring men thus to fight, and also to provide the 
Indians with Powder and Lead to fight against other Jndians js 
not a manifest Transgression of our Principle against the use of 
the carnal Sword and other carnal Weapons? Whether these called 
Quakers in their so doing have not greatly weakened the Testi- 
mony of Friends in England, Barbadoes, &c., who have suffered 
much for their refusing to contribute to uphold the Militia, or any 
Military force? And whether is not their Practice here an evil 
President, if any change of government happen, in this place to 
bring Sufferings on faithful Friends, that for Conscience sake re- 
fuse to contribute to the Militia? And how can they justly refuse 
to do that under another’s Government, which they have done or 
allowed to be done under their own? But in these and other 
things we stand up Witnesses against them, with all faithful Friends 
everywhere. 

‘41. Whether it be according to the Gospel that Ministers 
should pass Sentence of Death on Malefactors, as some pretended 
Ministers here have done, preaching one day, JVot to take an Eye 
for an Eye (Matt. v. 38), and another day to contradict it by 
taking Life ? 

" 6€ 42, Whether there is any Example or President for it in Scrip- 
ture, or in all Christendom, that Ministers should ingross the 
worldly Government, as they do here? which hath proved of a 
very evil Tendency.’”’ 

There was enough of truth in the intimations contained in these 
queries to make them offensive and disagreeable. According to the 
account of it given by Caleb Pusey, an opponent of Keith, in his 
‘«¢ Satan’s Harbinger Encountered,’’ when Babbitt had stolen the 
sloop and escaped down theriver, the three magistrates issued a war- 
rant in the natureof a hue and cry, and a party of men went out in 
a boat and captured the robbers. As they were about to depart, 


Samuel Carpenter, a leading and wealthy Friend, stood up on the 


7 A.mutilated copy of this appeal is in the Friends’ library on Arch street 
above 3d. 
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wharf and promised them one hundred pounds in the event of suc- 
cess. Doubtless they used some force ; but to call them militia, 
and the warrant a commission, was, to say the least for it, quite in- 
genious on the part of Keith. The appeal had the effect of convert- 
ing what had hitherto been purely a matter of Church into one of 
State. Bradford and John McComb were arrested and committed 
for printing it, but were afterward discharged. Keith and Budd 
were indicted before the grand jury, tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of five pounds each. These proceedings 
caused as much excitement as our placid forefathers were capable 
of feeling, and became the subject of universal comment. The 
justices, Arthur Cooke, Samuel Jennings, Samuel Richardson, 
Humphrey Murray, Anthony Morris and Robert Ewer met in pri- 
vate session on the 25th of 6 mo., 1692, and issued the following 
proclamation of warning and explanation: 


“Whereas, the government of this Province, being by the late 
King of England’s peculiar favor, vested and since continued in 
Governor Penn, who thought fit to make his and our worthy friend, 
Thomas Lloyd, his Deputy Governor, by and under whom the 
Magistrates do act in the government, and whereas it hath been 
proved before us that George Keith, being a resident here, did, 
contrary to his duty, publicly revile the said Deputy Governor by 
calling him an impudent man, telling him he was not fit to be a 
Governor, and that his name would stink, with many other slight- 
ing and abusive expressions, both to him and the magistrates: 
(and he that useth such exorbitancy of speech towards our said 
Governor, may be supposed will easily dare to call the Members 
of Council and Magistrates impudent Rascals, as he hath lately 
called one in an open assembly, that was constituted by the 
Proprietary to be a Magistrate) and he also charged the Magis- 
trates who are Magistrates here, with engrossing the magisterial 
power into their hands, that they might usurp authority over 
him; saying also, he hoped in God, he should shortly see 
their power taken from them: All which he acted in an indecent 
manner. 

“ And further, the said George Keith, with several of his adhe- 
rents, having some few days since, with unusual insolence, by a 
printed sheet called an Appeal, etc., traduced and vilely misrep- 
resented the industry, care, readiness, and vigilance of some mag- 
istrates and others here, in their late proceedings against the 
privateers Babbitt and his crew, in order to bring them then to 
condign punishment, whereby to discourage such assemblies for 
the future; and have thereby defamed and arraigned the deter- 
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mination of the principal judicature against Murderers ; and not 
only so, but also by wrong insinuations have laboured to possess 
the readers of their pamphlet, that it is inconsistent for those who 
are Ministers of the Gospel to act as Magistrates, which if granted, 
will render our said proprietary incapable of the powers given 
him by the King’s letters patent, and so prostitute the validity of 
every act of government, more especially in the executive part 
thereof, to the courtesie and censure of all factious spirits, and 
malcontents under the same. 

*¢ Now forasmuch as we, as well as others, have borne and still do 
patiently endure the said George Keith and his adherents in their 
many personal reflections against us and their gross revilings of our 
religious Society, yet we cannot (without the violation of our trust 
to the King and governor, as also to the inhabitants of this govern- 
ment) pass by or connive at, such part of the said pamphlet and 
speeches, that have a tendency to sedition and disturbance of the 
peace, as also to the subversion of the present government, or to 
the aspersing of the magistrates thereof. Therefore for the un- 
deceiving of all people, we have thought fit by this public writing 
not only to signify that our procedure against the persons now in 
the Sheriff’s custody, as well as what we intend against others con- 
cerned (in its proper place) respects only that part of the said 
printed sheet which appears to have the tendency aforesaid, and 
not any part relating to differences in religion, but also these are 
to caution such who are well affected to the security, peace and 
legal administration of justice in this place that they give no coun- 
tenance to any revilers and contemners of authority, magistrates 
or magistracy, as also to warn all other persons that they forbear 
the further publishing and spreading of the said pamphlets, as they 
will answer the contrary at their peril.’’* 


‘What we intend against others concerned,’’ would seem to 
imply that a bolt was being forged over the heads of Abraham op 
den Graeff and the remaining three signers of the insolent pamph- 
let; but it was never discharged. The yearly meeting at Burling- 
ton disowned Keith, and this action the yearly meeting at London 
confirmed. Dirck op den Graeff was one of those who signed the 
testimony against him and one of those giving a certificate to 
Samuel Jennings, who went to London to represent his oppon- 
ents. Hermann op den Graeff, on the other hand, was among a 
minority of sixty-nine, who issued a paper at the yearly meeting 
at Burlington, favoring him. The results of this schism were ex- 
tensive and grave. It placed a weapon in the hands of the enemies 





8Smith’s History in Hazard’s Register. Vol. vi. P. 281. 
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of Friends which they used in Europe, as well as here, without 
stint. Ecclesiastically it led to the foundation of the Episcopal 
Church in Pennsylvania. Politically it threatened to change the 
destinies of a Commonwealth, since it was one of the principal 
reasons assigned for depriving Penn of the control of his province. 

The incorporation of Germantown rendered necessary the 
opening of acourt. In its records may be traced the little bick- 
erings and contentions which mark the darker parts of the char- 
acters of these goodly people. Its proceedings conducted with 
their simple and ‘primitive ideas of judicature, written in their 
quaint language, are both instructive and entertaining, since they 
show what manner of men these were, whose worst faults appear to 
have consisted in the neglect of fences and the occasional use of 
uncomplimentary adjectives. From among them is extracted what- 
ever, during the course of about thirteen years, relates tothe Op den 
Graeffs. 

1696. ‘‘ The 3d day of the gth month, before the persons con- 
stituting this Court of Record, proclamation was made and the 
overseers of the fences did present as insufficient the fence of 
Hermann op den Graeff, Abraham op den Graeff, Isaac Jacobs, 
Johannes Pottinger, Lenert Arets and Reinert Tyson.’’ 

‘The 6th day of the gth month, after proclamation, the over- 
seers of the fences being appointed to appear before this Court, 
did present as yet insufficient the fence of Hermann op den Graeff, 
Abraham op den Graeff, Isaac Jacobs and Johannes Pottinger.”’ 

‘¢James de la Plaine, Coroner, brought into this Court the names 
of the jury which he summoned the 24th day of 4th month, 1701, 
viz: Thomas Williams, foreman ; Peter Keurlis, Hermann op den 
Graeff, Reiner Peters, Peter Shoemaker, Reiner Tyson, Peter 
Brown, John Umstat, Thomas Potts, Reiner Hermans, Dirk 
Johnson, Hermann Turner. Their verdict was as followeth: 
We, the jury, find that through carelessness the cart and the lime 
killed the man; the wheel wounded his back and head, and it 
killed him.”’ 

1700-1. “The 7th day of the 9th month, Abraham op de Graeff 
and Peter Keurlis were sent for to answer the complaints made 
against their children by Daniel Falckner and Johannes Jawert, 
but the said Abraham op de Graeff being not well and Peter Keur- 
lis gone to Philadelphia, this matter was left to the next session.”’ 
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2oth of rrth mo., 1701. ‘‘ The sheriff complains against Abra- 
ham op de Graeff’s son Jacob, for having taken a horse out of his 
custody. The said Jacob answers that he brought the horse 
thither again. The Court fined him half a crown, besides what 
his father is to pay the Sheriff according to the law of this corpor- 
ation.”’ 

‘« The sheriff, Jonas Potts, gave Abraham op de Graeff the lie 
for saying that the said sheriff agreed with Matthew Peters to take 
for his fees 7s. 6d., which upon acknowledgment was forgiven and 
laid by.”’ 

Dec. 28, 1703. ‘‘ Abraham op de Graeff did mightily abuse 
the Bailiff in open court, wherefore he was brought out of it to an- 
swer for the same at the next Court of Record.”’ 

21st of 1st mo., 1703-4. ‘‘ Abraham op de Graeff being for- 
merly committed by James de la Plaine, Bailiff, for several offen- 
ces mentioned in the mittimus, and the said Abraham having fur- 
ther, with many injurious words, abused the now Bailiff Arent 
Klincken in open Court of Record, held here at Germantown, the 
28th day of December, 1703, was fined by this present Court the 
sum of two pounds and ten shillings, and he to remain in the 
Sheriff’s custody until the said fine and fees be satisfied.’’ 

13th of 4th mo., 1704. ‘* The action of Mattheus Smuth against 
Abraham op de Graeff was called and the following persons at- 
tested as jurymen, viz: Paul Wulff, Tunes Kunders, William 
Strepers, Dirk Jansen, Jr., John Van de Wilderness, Dirk Jansen, 
Sr., Walter Simens, Henry Tubben, John Smith, Lenert Arets, 
Hermanus Kuster and Cornelius Dewees. The declaration of 
Matthew Smith being read, the answer of the defendant was that 
he proffered pay to the plaintiff, but that he would not accept of 
it, and brings for his evidences Edward Jerman and Joseph Coul- 
son, who were both attested and said that Abraham op den Graeff 
came to the ordinary in Germantown, where Matthew Smith was 
and told to the said Smith that he should come along with him and 
receive his pay, and that he said Abraham had scales at home; 
but Smith did not go. The plaintiff asked the said German and 
Coulson whether they heard the defendant proffer any kind of 
payment; they both said no. The jury’s verdict was as followeth: 
The jury understand that Matthew Smith refused the payment 
which Abraham has offered, the said Matthew is guilty; but 
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Abraham must pay the sum which the arbitrators has agreed upon. 
Paul Wulff, foreman.’’ 

Oct. 3, 1704. ‘* The action of Abraham op den Graeff, against 
David Sherkes, for slandering him, the said Abraham, that no 
honest man would be in his company, was called, and the bond 
of the said David Sherkes and Dirck Keyser, Sr., for the defen- 
dant’s appearing at this Court was read ; the cause pleaded, and 
as witnesses were attested Dirck Keyser, Sr., Dirck Keyser, Jr., 
Arnold Van Vosen and Herman Dors, whereupon the jury brought 
in their verdict thus : We of the jury find for the defendant. The 
plaintiff desired an appeal, but when he was told he must pay the 
charges of the Court and give bond to prosecute he went away 
and did neither.”’ 

Dirck died about May, 1697, leaving a widow Nilcken or 
Nieltje, but probably no children. Hermann about September 
29, 1701, removed to Kent county, in the ‘ Territories,’’ now 
the State of Delaware, and died before May 2d, 1704. Ina deed 
made by Abraham in 1685 there is a reference to his “ hausfrau 
Catharina,’’ and May 16, 1704, he and his wife Zrinfe sold their 
brick house in Germantown. Soon afterward he removed to 
Perkiomen, and traces of the closing years of his life are very 
meagre. Of the two thousand acres purchased by the three 
brothers from Tellner, eight hundred and twenty-eight were 
located in Germantown and sold, and the balance, after the deaths 
of Dirck and Hermann, vested in Abraham through the legal 
principle of survivorship. He had them laid out in the Dutch 
Township fronting on the Perkiomen, where he was living April 
6th, 1710, and where he died before March 25th, 1731. On the 
27th of August, 1709, he gave to his daughter Margaret and her 

‘husband Thomas Howe, a tailor of Germantown, three hundred 
acres of this land. In consideration of the gift Howe ‘ doth 
hereby promise to maintain the within named Abraham op den 
Graeff if he should want livelihood at any time during his life, 
and to attend upon him and be dutiful to him.’’ It is to be hoped 
that this covenant was more faithfully kept than sometimes hap- 
pens with such promises when men in their old age drop the reins 
into other hands. His children beside Margaret, were Isaac, 
Jacob, and Anne, wife of Hermann In de Hoffen. In their youth 
he sent Isaac and Jacob to school to Pastorius. It is probable 
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that after the Keith difficulty he did not renew his association 
with the Friends, and that his remains lie with those of the In de 
Hoffens (Dehaven) in the Mennonite graveyard on the Skippack 
near Evansburg. His name has been converted into Updegraff, 
Updegrave and Updegrove, but those who bear it are not numerous. 
The fine traits of character displayed by the German settlers of 
Pennsylvania in their fortitude under persecution abroad, and 
their persistent energy in overcoming the difficulties they encount- 
ered in a new land, among a strange people, speaking a different 
language, have met with little recognition. Their peculiarities 
have attracted more attention than their thrifty habits and correct 
morals. The events of their lives, though they might often teach 
a lesson well worthy of our remembrance, have been buried in 
oblivion. And a hard fate, more malicious in its mischievousness 
than the gnomes of their native mountains, has, in many instances, 
by awkward and grotesque attempts at anglicization, which leave 
no traces of the original, obliterated their very names from the 
face of the earth.® SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE AND POLITICAL ECONOMY.' 


HE necessity of establishing a scientific basis for our own 
theory of a national policy, has long been an acknowledged 

want in our colleges and universities. Even in those of them 
where the science of Political Economy was taught in consonance 
with the views that predominate in our own National Legislature, 
few or no text books were to be had, other than those that set 
forth, as if beyond the pale of discussion or the possibility of 
contradiction, the free trade doctrines of the English school of 
economists. Even then, when the teacher sought orally to enforce 
the more wholesome truths of our American school, the pupil had 





*For example: Bromberg has become Brownback. Bossert is now Buzzard, 
and Rieser, a giant, is changed into Razor. 

\ocial Science and National Economy, by Robt. Ellis Thompson, M. A., 
Professor of Social Science in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates. 1875. Pp. 415. 
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only his occasional hour of instruction, while the ordinary text 
books were always at his side, almost of necessity precluding 
anything like a reasonable exercise of an immature judgment on 
the topics most at issue. It was in his effort to bring home to his 
own hearers, students of the University here, the leading princi- 
ples of our national theory of economy, and to make a lodgment 
of the great truths at its basis, that Professor Thompson found 
and seized the opportunity to supply a work which should be a 
text-book on the subject, readily at hand alike for teachers and 
pupils, and for that still larger circle of readers who seek a found- 
ation in science for their own actual experience of the injury 
inflicted by a too ready credence to the great English author- 
ities, as well as a means of meeting the insidious arguments so 
ingeniously pressed into service in the current controversies of 
the day. 

The use of the Penn Monthly as a vehicle for the publication 
of various portions of the present volume in its progress to com- 
pletion, and the relations of its author to this journal, naturally 
enforced silence in our own pages, until the other and leading 
representatives of cultivated and critical public opinion had first 
spoken. This they have done in the brief interval since the 
publication of the book, and in no uncertain tone. As a rule, 
the criticisms have been in the very highest degree flattering to 
the author, and that even in cases where the doctrines enforced 
by him were most strenuously denounced. A curious instance of 
the degree to which this respect for the author and dislike for 
his theories could be combined, was exhibited in the New York 
Nation—which is nothing if not free trade, and that without any 
reserve or restriction—where a long leading notice almost ex- 
hausted praise in reference to the industry with which so many 
and such varied sources of information had been consulted, and 
in general commended the execution of the task, while it cer- 
tainly deplored the fact that it had been done; yet a little after, 
the further fact that the book had been especially commended by 
a leading organization of manufacturers, served to excite a short, 
sharp, caustic sneer, at variance with its former praise, and evi- 
dently inspired rather by the mercantile interests that are back of 
so many of our New York contemporaries, than by the cool judg- 
ment, the calm criticism, and the almost colorless impartiality of 
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the ation in its discussion of subjects of a purely political 
nature. In other journals, the questions at issue received a fair 
share of discussion, and generally the book has been taken in 
hand in a spirit that shows how well it answers its main purpose. 
It is not without interest to note how the title of this 
volume marks the difference between the English doctrine of 
Political Economy, as exhibited in that doubtful phrase, and our 
own broader scope of ‘‘Social Science and National Economy.’ 
In other words, instead of limiting the field of discussion to the 
questions of the three rubrics, Production, Distribution and Con- 
sumption, our American school recognize Social Science as that 
branch of the science of man which treats of man as existing in 
society, and in relation to his material wants and welfare, and 
put Political Economy in its lesser place, as the related art by 
which this science is carried into practice. The foundations of this 
broader and better science may be traced in the writings of Adam 
Smith and Bishop Berkeley, but they were first consciously estab- 
lished by the recognized German authorities, and they were fully 
and fairly laid down at last by Mr. Henry C. Carey, whose writings 
present a body of economic teaching that rests on a ‘few great and 
simple principles, drawn from life itself, and capable of direct 
application to any practical question. Following Mr. Carey’s rule, 
Professor Thompson has discussed, as preliminaries necessarily 
incidental to any proper consideration of the actual condition of 
National Economy, the ethical and partly metaphysical grounds 
at the basis of Social Science, in successive chapters on the 
Development of Society, and the nature, origin, vocation, method 
and goal of National Progress, and on Health and Nature, follow- 
ing this by considering the science and economy of Population, 
the National Economy of Land, of Labor, of Money, of Finance 
and Taxation, of Manufactures, and of Intelligence and Educa- 
tion, as the crowning good of all successful national greatness. 
Perhaps the most successful leader in practical application of 
the comparatively modern theories of association as a means of 
progress, is Schulze-Delitzsch, the founder of the great industrial 
organizations which have done so much to secure the prodigious 
development of Germany within the last few years. Professor 
Thompson cites, with happy effect, his eloquent praise of Mr. 
Carey, as ‘‘the discoverer of a great number of truths that are now 
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accepted as axioms in Political Economy.’’ In no respect is the 
national school more distinguished from the English or strictly 
commercial theory of Political Economy, than by its urgent 
aspiration for the improvement of the workingmen of all indus- 
tries, by means of wise legislation, as contrasted with the doc- 
trines of Ricardo and Malthus and Mill, in favor of the necessity 
and naturalness of a low rate of wages. A paternal government 
can do little to relieve the bulk of its population of the heavy 
burthen of poverty, so long as its legislation is entrusted to those 
who keep up a continuous conflict between labor and capital, 
always giving to the representatives of the smaller class its powerful 
help in the contests that are incidental to class legislation, such as 
goes to make up the bulk of the voluminous British Statutes, and the 
burthen of the constant additions that Parliament annually 
makes. Even the efforts of the most earnest philanthropists and 
their success in securing, now and then, some reform in the hours 
of labor or in the ages of working children, can produce little 
permanent good, so long as the one doctrine taught in the uni- 
versities, enforced in the press, and accepted by statesmen, rests upon 
a false conception of the duty of the government towards its real 
producing classes. 

The same earnestness that marks Mr. Thompson’s energetic 
dissent from the false theories of the English school of econo- 
mists, marks his energetic praises of the management of the Eng: 
lish banking system and its relations to a sound currency and 
awholesome state of trade. Instead of leaving the important ques- 
tions of the money market to be dealt with as if they were separate 
and apart from the great interests and industries of the country, 
Professor Thompson manfully grapples with the modern panacea 
for our financial troubles, the National Banking System, and shows 
that while a national currency has great advantages, the National 
Banks are based upon an imperfect notion of the use and value of 
credit, and tend rather to accelerate than retard the centralizing 
tendencies of the national money market, making New York the one 
great monetary centre of the country, and thus exposing capital 
to the shocks of every local influence, instead of bringing it to the 
less developed and less wealthy districts of the country. The es- 
tablishment of a national clearing-house is advocated as a means 
of cheapening, simplifying and adding security to our domestic 
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trade, as serving to reduce the amount of money needed for the 
business of the country, and as enabling us to obtain some such 
safety-valve as the Bank of England, with its power to meet pan- 
ics by temporary expansion. For all purposes of subscriptions to 
national loans, of utilizing the earnings of the working classes by 
establishing Savings Banks like those connected with the English 
Post Office, of enabling the government to disburse its interest 
promptly, such an institution, purely a bank of accounts and not 
of trade either in money or commodities, would be an invaluable 
gain. 

Professor Thompson, in his chapters on The Science and Econ- 
omy of Manufactures, boldly crosses swords with the champions 
of free trade, both foreign and domestic, and takes up and answers, 
point after point, each of the grounds upon which we are sum- 
moned to surrender our protective tariff to the delusive promises 
of being clothed and supplied with every article needed, by 
English manufacturers at their own prices. For the sake of the 
mere gain in the first cost of manufactured articles, admitting 
that as based on the current rate of wages in England, we are 
called upon to sacrifice our effort to secure that which has given 
England its preéminence in trade, that varied industry, which is 
the crowning mark of a civilized people. One after the ciher of 
the Continental nations has seen its leading pursuit transferred to 
English soil, by reason of the wise protection and fostering policy 
of the greatest English statesmen. The Dutch lost their control of 
the high seas and the carrying trade of the world by the Navigation 
Acts enforced by Cromwell ; the woolen and iron and dyeing and 
other foreign industries were acclimated in England by taking wise 
advantage of Catholic persecution of Protestants, who came as refu- 
gees from the Low Countries and France, bringing with them their 
skill in trades, and receiving substantial protection so so long as 
it was needed to secure the struggling industries strength enough 
to hold their own against the world. After centuries of sedulous 
cultivation of iron and cotton, and all her other great material in- 
dustries, with capital gathered together from all the rest of the 
world, with machinery to do the work of four hundred and fifty- 
millions of work-people, with improved means of communi- 
cation to control every port and outlet of foreign produce, 
England now proclaims herself the apostle of free trade, and 
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finds in our great importing centres, in our leading newspapers, 
and in the representatives of both in Congress, a chorus always 
ready to repeat and renew the flattering promise to give us all we 
need, if we will only remove or reduce our tariff. As against this 
consensus of authority, English and American—and it has fast 
hold of all the great English universities and of not a few of our 
recognized seats of learning and instruction, (thanks to the well- 
directed liberality of the great merchants of New York,) Profes- 
sor Thompson, first in his chair in our own University and now in 
his new volume, puts in strong, emphatic, well digested and well 
considered propositions, the reasons for the faith that makes us 
urgent for our own industrial independence. It is hard to sum- 
marize or abbreviate his arguments or his statements of facts upon 
which he founds his reasoning ; for he has made out his case in a 
pithy, brief and authoritative recital of the actual history of the 
existing state of the contest between Free Trade and Protection 
throughout the world, establishing as an irrefragable conclusion 
that the progressive peoples are in every case those who have fostered 
and protected national industry by national legislation! The his- 
tory of American industry begins with the independence of the 
nation, and the approaching centennial anniversary of that event 
will be fitly marked by an exposition which is to exhibit to the 
world the progress of art and industry, of manufactures and inven- 
tions, of education and culture, all of which are largely due to the 
protection given to our national interests by our national legisla- 
tion. The sketch of our legislative history supplied by Professor 
Thompson is of the utmost importance, as exhibiting alike to 
students and to men of mature years, a record that carries with it 
the evidences of our industrial vitality and of the vastness of our 
resources, of the development that has attended every wise enact- 
ment, and of the injury done by every piece of legislation secured 
in the interests of our great industrial rival and her busy agents. 
If the progress of the natural sciences deserve, as it has received, 
a vast endowment, to enable the scientific school of the University 
to do its share towards the proper instruction of future mining 
and railroad engineers, of chemists and metallurgists, of skilled 
workmen in all our practical industries, and of those who mean to 
devote their lives to abstruse studies in natural history—shall 
nothing be done to equip our future merchants and manufacturers, 
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our lawyers and legislators, our teachers and editors, for the con- 
test which is yet to be fought out between our own national 
economy and that of Great Britain? We believe that the publi- 
cation of Professor Thompson’s work will serve its best purpose, 
in attracting to the subjects treated of in it—the attention of 
those who have as large an interest in advocating and enforcing 
the true principles of social science and national economy, as our 
great industrial establishments have in securing experts in their 
various branches. Indeed, to what end shall our young men be 
trained for the better development of our great natural resources, 
if these are to be crushed out by a legislative policy that threatens 
in the future, as it has succeeded in its efforts in the past, to close 
our furnaces, to stop our factories, to destroy our machine shops, 
in order that we may all turn into hewers of wood and drawers of 
water—may leave all other employments to our English rivals, 
and tamely go back to the halcyon days when all men on this side 
the ocean shall be farmers, except the agents of the English 
manufacturers and capitalists in New York! 


NEW BOOKS. 


STORMS, THEIR NATURE, CLASSIFICATION AND Laws. By William 
Blasius. 8vo. Price $2,50. Porter & Coates. Philadelphia. 


Of all the branches of Natural Science, perhaps none possesses 
such attraction for the general student as Meteorology. One rea- 
son for this is the grandeur of the phenomena to be studied, and 
the immense scale upon which they are presented to us. Another 
is the evident practical value which attaches to a knowledge of 
the laws governing the atmospheric forces and movements. Yet 
there is no subject which possesses less of a claim to the name of 
a science, and which appears in such a hopelessly chaotic and 
confused condition. This is not for want of patient and long- 
continued effort on the part of eminent men of science. As Proc- 
tor says, ‘* At vast expense, millions of records of heat, rain-fall, 
winds, clouds, barometic pressure and so on have been secured, 
but hitherto no law has been recognized in the variations thus re- 
corded—no law at least from which any constant system of pre- 
diction for long periods in advance can be deduced.”’ 
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Why then have the results been so disproportionally small in 
this particular science? A fraction of the effort made here, 
applied to other branches of study, would have yielded the 
noblest fruit. Scientific men are beginning to recognize that 
there has been something wrong in the method of investigation. 
Sir W. Herschel says, ‘‘ In endeavoring to interpret the weather, we 
are in the position of a man who hears at intervals a few fragments 
of along history, related in a prosy, unmethodical manner. A 
host of circumstances omitted or forgotten, and the want of con- 
nection between the parts, prevent the hearer from obtaining pos- 
session of the entire story.’’ 

In the book before us, Prof. Blasius starts out with an entirely 
different method of observation. As he says,’ ‘‘ My researches 
were not made by filling out the ordinary meteorological formulz 
from observations made three or four times a day, as is the custom. 
I had learned that no storm would be accommodating enough 
to develop itself just at the specified periods for observing; and 
Ido not believe that this method will ever lead to any definite 

A storm must be treated as an individual, which is 
subject to development. This is difficult, on account of the nature 
of the subject, but it is possible and essential. We must take the 
storm at its earliest appearance, and not lose sight of it for one 
moment, until we know it throughout its whole extent, in all its 
parts, from beginning to end.”’ 

Some twenty-four years ago, while a student of Agassiz at Cam- 
bridge, his attention was drawn to this subject by the occurrence 
of a tornado, which passed over the district to the west of Cam- 
bridge. He examined the track of its devastation, and com- 
menced a study on the whole subject of its origin and develop- 
ment. Continuing the study for some time, he was led to a theory 
of storms in general, which he published in the New York Zimes 
of Nov. 18th, 1852, and developed in public lectures delivered 
about the sante time. The twenty years that have intervened, 
while they have only served to confirm him in the general points 
there laid down, have enabled him to put to the test of experience 
the principles involved. 

His classification is as follows : 

1. Local or Vertical Storms—Stationary. Centripetal. Pro- 
duced by a tendency of the atmosphere to re-establish in a verti- 
cal direction an equilibrium that has been disturbed. Character 
istic cloud— Cumulus. 

2. Progressive or Lateral Storms. Traveling. Produced by a 
tendency of the atmosphere to re-establish in a lateral direction 
an equilibrium that has been disturbed. They are of two kinds: 

(a) Equatorial or Northeast Storms. Winter storms. Pro- 
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duced by a warm current displacing a cool one to supply a defi- 
ciency toward the poles. Temperature changing from cool to 
warm. Direction to the northeastern quadrant. Characteristic 
cloud—Stratus. 

(4) Polar or Southeast and Southwest Storms. Summer storms, 
Produced by a cool current displacing a warm one to supply a 
deficiengy toward the equator. Temperature changing from warm 
to cool. Direction to the southern semi-circle. Characteristic 
cloud— Cumulo-Stratus. 

3. Loco progressive or Diagonal Storms. Traveling locally, 
Rotatory (tornadoes, hail-storms, sand-storms, water-spouts, etc.), 
Produced by a tendency of the atmosphere to re-establish the 
equilibrium of a folar storm, which has been disturbed in the 
place of meeting by a peculiar configuration of the ground. Di- 
rection: the diagonal of the forces of the two opposing currents, 
transversely through the polar storms. Characteristic Cloud— 
Conus. 

It will be observed that in this scheme the appearance of the 
clouds accompanying or preceding a storm is made the most im- 
portant thing, and the one to be most carefully studied. In this 
respect, his system differs fundamentally from the prevailing 
methods. Thestronghold behind which they intrench themselves 
is the varying record of the barometer, as showing the approach 
of changes in the weather. Thus Scott, of the English meteoro- 
logical office, says:* ‘‘ What are now the signs of a storm and 
when do we issue warnings? We are, perforce, driven to use the 
barometer mainly, as it is an instrument more closely related to 
the direction and force of the wind than the thermometer, and one 
whose daily range is trifling ; but, as we have seen already, if we 
trust it alone, we shall hardly ever be certain about a storm, and 
the thermometer will not help us much. We have then other 
signs, such as shifts in the direction of the wind, an increase of 
sea, and all the manifold local indications in the atmosphere given 
by the character of the clouds, and the transparence of the air, 
which are invaluable as collateral information, but require a prac- 
ticed eye to discernthem. If it were possible to place our office, 
with its present telegraphic facilities, on the west coast of Ireland, 
we might fairly hope to foretell five-sixths of the storms which 
strike us. On two separate occasions, I have been in the district 
in question, and knew perfectly from the look of the sky that a 
storm was coming, some hours before the barometer began to fall, 
and consequently long before the office here could issue warn- 
ings.”’ 

Blasius gives the following as his estimate of the importance of 
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the two methods of observation:* ‘‘We have shown that the 
barometer is valuable as an indicator chiefly in local storms alone, 
and that even then the formation of cumuli will tell the tale almost 
assoon. It is next of value in predicting north-east storms, but 
it is here generally a day at least behind the clouds. In the south- 
east and loco-progressive storms it only begins to show the storm 
when it has already to a great extent passed by, and hours after it 
has been revealed by the clouds. 

“Tt is thus in only the most insignificant of the storms of the 
temperate zone that the barometer gives warning in advance of 
the clouds, and in the most dangerous and destructive it gives no 
warning at all.’’ 

We have mentioned that Prof. Blasius was first led to his study 
of this subject by an analysis of the West Cambridge tornado in 
1851. Although he does not consider the tornado as belonging 
to one of the main types, but rather as an off-shoot of the polar 
or south-east storm, the generation of which depends upon the 
physical geography of any region, yet it was here that he came 
most sharply in conflict with the prevailing theories. Redfield’s 
rotatory theory, which considers the tornado exclusively as a 
whirl of air-currents, and Espy’s in-blowing theory, which consid- 
ered the winds as all blowing in to a common centre, were the 
two which divided the meteorologicalcamp. Blasius’ theory dif- 
fers from both—from Redfield’s fundamentally, in that the whirl 
is proved to be only a minor feature of the tornado, and one de- 
veloped during its progress; from Espy’s, in that it goes further 
and shows the cause of the in-blowing, and in that it disproves 
the idea of the region affected having a circular form, and substi- 
tutes for it an elliptical one. 

Blasius’ definition of a storm may be given, as showing the key- 
note of all his explanations. He says,‘ ‘‘I understand by a storm 
in general the movement of the air caused by its tendency to re-estab- 
lish an equilibrium, which has in some manner been disturbed ; and 
we may call all such movements storms, whether they are gentle 
breezes or furious hurricanes, whether they are accompanied by 
more or less condensation of moisture, or clouds, or even by none 
atall. In general the laws of the motion and changes of the 
wind in re-establishing an equilibrium must be the same, whether 
the action takes place in a greater or less degree.”’ 

Again,’ ‘‘The storms over the temperate zone consist of this 
conflict, caused by the prevailing current being replaced by the 
Opposing one. As often as the region of low pressure, or the line 
where these currents meet on the surface, passes over any point, 
astorm is produced at that point, and a change of wind, a change 
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of temperature, a change in the pressure of the air, in short, a 
change in the weather takes place—/. ¢., a change or disturbance 
in the regular circulation of the atmosphere.”’ 

There are a number of other points that we would gladly call at- 
tention to if space permitted, for it is a work which strikes out 
from the beaten paths and developes many new ideas in meteorol- 
ogy. Ifthe generalizations of the author will stand the test of a 
careful examination and comparison with the multitude of facts 
and observations already on record, meteorology has certainly 
made a long stride forward, and one which will do much to entitle 
her to the name of a science. Whatever be the final judgment, 
however, upon the theories here advanced, it is certain that Prof. 
Blasius has made a most valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the movements of the atmosphere, and has done much to im- 
prove our acquaintance with that mythical personage, the ‘‘clerk 
of the weather.”’ 


QuEEN Mary. A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson (author’s edition 
from advance sheets). 12mo., pp. 284. Price $1.50. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 

Continued effort in one direction tends to give the mind a fixed 
shape, so that when a statesman turns into a novelist, or a sol- 
dier into statesman, which things have been, the children of the 
wise are on the alert for proofs of unfitness. When it was an- 
nounced that Alfred Tennyson was preparing a drama, the inten- 
sest- interest and curiosity was felt as to the manner of his flight. 
The single excursion that Dickens made from his peculiar domain 
in the Tale of Two Cities was not half so bold, nor nearly so 
late in life. Since 1830 the English reading public have seen 
the beautiful crystal of the laureate’s mind forming under their 
eyes, and they were not unnaturally astonished to see their sym- 
metrical poet sally forth from his study with facets cut and polished 
and never seen before. 

Had we not all concluded that the author of* Mariana, The 
Lady of Shalott, Lady Clara Vere de Vere, The May Queen, St. 
Simeon Stylites, Locksley Hall, St. Agnes, Break, Break, Break, 
In Memoriam, and Enoch Arden, was a singer of the beautiful, 
and especially of that class of beauty which is sorrowful? Perhaps 
we did suspect that he possessed another vein, viz: a sense of 
humor and a power of delineating peculiarities in manner and 
speech, which, though indulged very rarely, is seen among his 
earlier productions in ‘The Goose,’’ and in ‘ The Northern 
Farmer,’’ among his later ones. But in the index of his poems, 
‘« The Charge of the Light Brigade’’ is the only one, and in this 
respect it is a literary curiosity of a high order, whose inspiration is 
full of action, strength and fire. And now to the idyls, to the 
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songs of love and of sorrow, to the visionsand to the tales of refined 
chivalry, is added the crowning wonder of Bloody Mary in drama. 
We instinctively feel that if Tennyson must dramatize at all, 
the other Mary, or Lady Jane Grey and Sir Thomas More, would 
be characters better suited to his temper. 

How will such a man treat a queen whose royal selfishness was 
divided between an insane desire for her husband’s love and her 
soul’ssalvation ? How will he portray to us a heartless, scheming 
king? What voices will he utter to us from the burnings for the 
glory of God? As to these points we take up the volume in doubt, 
but with assurance as to others. We know that the author has the 
accuracy and discrimination of a scholar, and that he will present 
his characters and their times with intelligence and art. Perhaps 
we may regret that he did not take his new departure as a histo- 
rian rather than as a dramatist. Then we know him to be a poet 
of absolute good taste, and we shall find the phrases, expression, 
incident and upholstery of the play orderly and elegant. And all 
this we do find; but it is a drama, and careful searching shows 
hardly a stroke of dramatic energy from one end to the other. 
Tennyson does not know how rough, aroused men and mighty 
spirits feel, for he cannot tell us how they speak. The passions of 
Mary and her relentless mate, the glory of burning Cranmer, the 
cold sovereign nature of Elizabeth, are a key above or different from 
his lyre. The heights of the play, viz: the Queen’s appeal to the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London for aid against Wyatt ; the 
debate in the Council as to the expediency of reviving the statutes 
against heresy; the soliloquy of Cranmer in prison, and his address 
at the stake, all lack grandeur and even spirit. These are no themes 
for the artist or the metaphysician, and as we read the cold, proper 
speeches, we long to leap into some angrier current that would 
move and keep us warm. 

Tennyson’s facility in delicate analysis of feeling, and his less 
familiar power of portraying odd and vulgar things, are the strong- 
est points of the book. Mary’s despair at her husband’s neglect 
moves us to sympathy. Philip’s stiff and ill-affected politenessto 
her is masterly. Courtenay’s butterfly temper, the Lord Mayor’s hes- 
itating but blustering display in the Wyatt insurrection, and Cran- 
mer’s conscientious but wavering mind when tempted to fly, are 
presented with his usual nicety. By far the most vividscenes of the 
play are of street, servant and peasant life, and if there is anything 
at all like Shakespeare in the book it is to be found in them. We 
recall among the most spirited, the conversations of the citizens in 
Act I.,Scene 1; of Wyatt and his rambling old servant in Act II., 
Scene 2; thatbetween Wyatt and Captain Brett in the 3d scene of 
the same act ; the dispute between Gardiner and the man who could 
not lift his hat on account of the crowd, in the 1st scene of the 3d 
act; a really spirited encounter between Elizabeth and her roughold 
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keeper, Bedingfield, in the 5th scene of the same act ; and finally, an 
inimitable dialogue in the 3d scene of the 4th act between two old 
peasant wives about the burning of heretics. And throughout the 
play we are refreshed by the brave English honesty of Sir Ralph 
Bagenhall. Whatever Queen Mary contains of the author’s old 
familiar voice is good, whatever is new—zew. 


Tue Nortu AMERICAN REviEw. No. ccxtvi. July, 1875. Pp. 
240. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. ; Philadelphia: W. B 
Zieber. 

This opening number of the hundred and twenty-first volume 
is occupied with the discussion of. very large topics. The most 
definite, and to us the most interesting of the papers, is the first, 
on ‘* Some Late Efforts at Constitutional Reform,’’ by Mr. Henry 
Reed, of the Philadelphia Bar. It is a very clear analysis of the 
reformatory provisions of the new constitutions of Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan and New York. The result reached is 
mainly this: Many of the new provisions have no proper place in 
a constitution at all, and nearly all of them will be ineffectual in 
their actual workings, or will accomplish the result intended by 
the sacrifice of things still more valuable. This last is espe- 
cially urged—as it was by the late Chief Justice Read—against the 
plan of numbering the ballots of Pennsylvania voters. The whole 
discussion, which is admirably clear and forcible, impresses us 
with a belief in which its author does not share—that the States 
should be no more than municipalities. 

The paper on ‘‘ Geological and Geographical Surveys,’’ shows 
how much Uncle Sam has yet to do before he has finished taking 
stock, and points out mistakes made in the methods of what has 
been done. Chauncey Wright reviews Todhunter’s Conjiict of 
Studies with much discrimination, pointing out the imperfect 
psychological analysis that underlies some of the great mathema- 
tician’s reasonings, while fully confirming others. The exposure 
of the doings of the Tweed Ring is continued in another chapter 
of “* An Episode of Municipal Government,’’ by Charles F. Win- 
gate, who is either very inaccurate in his statements, or else Mr. 
Samuel J. Tilden is not the immaculate statesman he passes for. 

The art of the Renaissance period is discussed by Sarah B. 
Wister, apropos of the works of Pater, Rio and Burckhardt. The 
English author gets the least, and the German the most praise. 
Of the shorter notices, the most interesting are of Wundt’s Physt- 
ologiche Psychologieand Green’s Short History of the English Peo- 
ple, of which latter the Review says: ‘‘ It is difficult to speak of 
this book in any other terms than those of unqualified praise.” 
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A SHortT HIsToRY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By [Rev.] J. R. 
Green, M. A., Examiner in the School of Modern History, 
Oxford. With Maps and Tables. Pp. 823, royal 8vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


This book is one that stands at the head of its own class. There 
is no other such ‘‘short history ’’ of any nation as Mr. Green has 
given us of his own nation. It is a masterpiece of condensation, 
and yet in every page there is as much spirit, life and movement 
as is to be found in the pages of the fullest and most elaborate 
works. We doubt whether any. American author could tell our 
far briefer history—about one-sixth as long in point of time—with 
the same fullness in the same space. There is not a prominent 
personage in English history whose life is not told us with an indi- 
viduality and a vratsemblance which lingers in the memory ; 
there is hardly a marked passage in the story, which is not so nar- 
rated as to give the reader a real grasp of the facts, and make him 
feel that real men, and not lay-figures, were the actors in it. 
Every true hero has full justice done to his heroism, while his 
weaknesses, if important to the story, are not ignored. The 
spirit of the book is in all things the very opposite of that of 
Hume; the author rather seeks for good motives, than desires 
to resolve those that appear good into petty and selfish impulses, 
As we read, we realize the truth of Holmes’s compliment to the 
mother country— 

One-half her soil hath walked the rest 
In poets, heroes, martyrs, sages. 

The tone and drift of Mr. Green’s judgments are always nobly 
ethical ; they are always inspired by an English love of order and 
freedom. He is English of the English, and yet no Philistine. 
He has just ideas of what constitutes real national welfare, and is 
not misled by the appearance. He judges severely of men and 
characters unworthy to control the national destinies, and has no 
patience with false and wicked men. But he is not a mere censor 
merum ; he is genial, pleasant and hopeful, while thoroughly and 
utterly in earnest. 

Our author’s name first came before the public in the strong 
praise which Mr. Freeman bestowed upon labors as yet unpub- 
lished, save in a few magazine and newspaper articles. He is of 
course of Mr. Freeman’s school, but more able than his master to 
do justice to those who are not. Like Freeman, he regards the 
invasion of the Angles and Saxons as the beginning of a com- 
pletely new order of things, and seeks the previous history of 
the nation in the corner of Holstein from which those peoples 
came. But he repeatedly refers his readers to Mr. Pearson’s 
admirable Early and Middle Ages of England, a book to which 
Mr. Freeman would never have referred anybody, if we may judge 
tom the unjust severity with which he has reviewed that and Mr. 
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Pearson’s Historic Maps. In both cases we think Mr. Freeman 
has been misled into unjust judgment by his antipathy for Mr, 
Pearson’s main ¢hesis, that the history of the island from the time 
of the Roman conquest is a continuous-history. 

There are, of course, places in Mr. Green’s work which we can- 
not regard as quite satisfactory. In his notices of the economic 
side of the subject, he is very deficient, especially in regard to the 
Navigation Laws. So again as to simple events—the escapade 
that lost Elizabeth’s Essex his life is narrated only incidentally. 
But that there are so few vacant places to be filled up in a second 
edition, shows that Mr. Green ‘has spent years of labor on his 
book, and that not an hour has been misspent. 
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